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2. Prayer 

3. Address 

4. Original 




1. ^i^TTSIC- 

Rev. JAMES H. CUTHBERT 

Rev. GEORGE W. SAMSON 
Ode, (written for the occasion) - By Rev. STEPHEN P. HILL 
Tune, America .” — (Sing first four and last stanzas.) 

I. 

“Let there be Light!” God said; — 

And light o’er earth was spread 
In beauteous blaze; — 

The darkness fled away 
Beneath each new-born ray ; 

Then burst the cheerful day 
In kindling praise. 

II. 

The stars of morning sang 
And angel-voices rang 
In sweliing song; — 

Nature with charms untold, 

Arrayed in green and gold 
With rapturous anthems rolled 
The joy along. 

III. 

So when Truth’s rays illume 
Night’s reign of moral gloom, 

A kindred strain 

Breaks forth with Freedom’s flood 
In glorious brotherhood ; — 

And God pronounces good 
His work again ! 

IV. 

Thus we would seek to raise 
Our notes of fervent praise 
With one accord 
Around this Altar-fire, 

And lift its radiance higher 
Midst mingling voice and lyre, 

Before the Lord. 



V. 



Our fathers long ago 
For Him, its cherished glow 
Enkindled here. 

O! may his kind displays 
Vouchsafed in former days, 
With yet more favoring rays 
To us appear ! 



VI. 

Knowledge shall still increase. 
And righteousness and peace. 
Beneath His sway. 

Whose Light and Truth supreme 
Like Morning’s gladdening beam 
Shall still ascending gleam 
To perfect day ! 

VII. 

Let Learning lend its aids 
And in these sacred shades 
Its fruits disclose : — 

While culture’s fostering care 
The germs of Mind prepare 
And bid each promise there 
Bloom as the rose ! 

VIII. 

Fatheb of Lights! to thee 
Our eyes still lifted be; — 
Establish thou 
This consecrated shrine 
With favors all divine ; — 

O ! let Thy beauty shine 
Upon it now ! 



5. Presentation of Keys 

6. Inauguratory Address 

7. MUSIC. 



WILLIAM W. CORCORAN 
President of the Board. 

BY THE PRESIDENT ELECT 
S. DOXOLOGY. 

9. BENEDICTION. 



ANNUAL EXHIBITION 









lUMl JUNE 2itli, at Half-past Saves o’cloek. 

. 

KES. 



©HDER or ^XZRC. 



n ■ • 7 f James M. Clark, Prank Fuller, 

SINGI^ G—OrjptTia? Ode \ Wm. B. Prisby, Arthur R. Weston. 

Salutatory Theo. W. Noyes 

Fall of the Temple at Oaza Chas. W. Flint 

John Maynard Edwin C. Brown 

The Doctor in Spite of Himself. C. Blunt, Frank Clendennin, 
Randolpb C. Hyatt, Wm. B. King, Arthur R. Weston, 

James P. Wise. 

Singing — “ When Midsummer Suns” By the Quartette 

Selection from Knickerbocker's New York A Reading 

by Lucius M. Cuthbert. 

-Civil War Theo. W. Noyes 

Death of Baron Orimalkin Wm. S. Parks 

Language Frank Fuller 

Selection from King Henry IV Ed. C. Brown, 

Frank Clendennin, Wm. B. Frisby, Frank McClelland. 

Singing — “ Integer Vitce" By the Quartette 

Fate of McOregor Wm. P. Hunt 

Selection from Everett Clifton Mayfield 

Defence of Meagher James M. Clark 

More Hullaballoo Jno. C. S. Richardson 

A Debate By Ed. C. Brown, James M. Clark, A. H. W. Clum, 

Lucius M. Cuthbert, Chas. W. Flint, Frank Fuller, 
William S. Parks. 

Valedictory .-...By Wm. B. Frisby 

Song — Upidee By the School 



Conferring C^rtificnt^^ md ffrms. 



Song— J iiwic in the Air. 



• By the School 



DISMISSION. 



■?/ 



T H. Tkombuli., Ci-arence McCleli-aiid, CI.AEE A. Beatty, 

Willie M. Dottgal. Frank Miller. Thos. D. Waters, . , 

, Ben. G. Pool. « 



A Committee of the Trustees will, on the 26 th of Juno 
instant, report to the College Corporation, for its action, the 
following 

Ordinances & By-Laws of the Columbian College, 

IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

'.Ujlie Officers of the Corporation shall consist of — 

A President; 

A Yice-President ; 

A Secretary and Treasurer; 

An Executive Committee of three Trustees; 

An Auditing Committee of two Trustees ; 

A Committee on the Preparatory School of three Trustees; 

A Committee on the College proper of three Trustees ; 

A Committee on the Law School of three Trustees ; and 

A Committee on the Medical School of three Trustees. 

These ofRcors shall be elected from the Trustees of the Col- 
lege by ballot, at the annual meetings of the Corporation, and 
shall hold their offices for the term of one year, and until 
their successors are elected and qualified ; the ballots of a 
majority of the \'oters present and voting at such meetings 
being necessary to an election. 

Any vacancy in either of said offices, in the Faculty of the 
College, or of any of its Schools, or in the Board of T rustees 
and Overseers, that may occur between said annual meetings, 
may be temporarily filled by the Trustees, at any duly-notified 
meeting of the Board of Trustees, by the ballots of a majority 
of Trustees present and voting at such meeting. 

Powers and Duties of the Oficers of the Corporation. 

1. — President. 

The President, when present, shall preside at all annual or 
other meetings of the Corporation, and at all meetings of the 
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Board of Trustees, with the powers ordinarily bestowed upon 
the presiding ofticers of deliberative assemblies. 

2. — Viok-Bkesidknt. 

In the absence of the President, his powers and duties shall 
devolve npon the Vice-President, and in the absence of both 
these officers, npon a Chairman, who shall then 1)3 chosen for 
that pnr])ose. 

3. — The Secretary and Treasurer 

shall, as Secretary, notify all meetings of the Corporation, of 
the Trustees, and of the Executive Committee ; shall keep a 
record of all business transacted at those meetings ; shall issue 
all notices to committees and others, conduct the correspond- 
ence of the Corporation and Executive Committee, and have 
the custody of their files and records, except as lierein other- 
wise provided. 

Before entering upon his duties, he shall give bond in the 
sum of ten thousand dollars for the faithful performance of all 
his duties as Treasurer, with two or more securities to the sat- 
isfaction of the Auditing Committee, which bond shall be 
deposited with, and safely kept by, the President of the Cor- 
poration. 

He shall hold the seal of .the Corporation, and affix impres- 
sions of the same to all diplomas, deeds, and other papers 
requiring such impression, conformably to these ordinances, 
and to votes of the Corporation, of the Board of Trustees, or 
of the Executive Committee. 

The seal shall remain the same that has been heretofore used 
by the Corporation. 

He shall have the custody of the plates from which are 
printed the College diplomas, and shall cause such diplomas to 
be printed, engrossed, and sealed, as may be directed by the 
Trustees or by the Corporation. 

He shall, as Treasurer, collect, and keep dejiosited in some 
safe b.'.nk or banks, and disburse all rents, interest, dividends. 
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and moneys due to the Corporation ; sliall keep full and clear 
accounts of all such collections, deposits, and disbursements ; 
shall make and keep complete accounts and schedules of all 
the property and estate of the Corporation ; shall render to 
the Trustees, at their quarteidy, semi-annual, and annual meet- 
ings, and whenever else called upon by the Trustees, full 
accounts of all his acts as Treasurer, which said accounts shall 
have been previously submitted to, and audited by, the Audit- 
ing Committee, and shall keep the various buildings and other 
property of the Corporation insured as the Trustees ma}^ di- 
rect. 

5. — Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee shall, subject to the direction of 
the Board of Trustees, have the control and management of 
the property and business affairs of the College, and shall per- 
form all such other duties as may be imposed upon it by the 
Board of Trustees. 

5. — Auditing Committee. 

The Auditing Committee shall carefully examine all the 
Treasurer’s accounts and vouchers, and endorse upon said ac- 
counts the result of their examination, before such accounts 
are reported to the Board of Trustees. 

6, 7, 8, 9. — Other Standing Committees. 

Tlie other standing committees shall perform such duties as 
may be required of them by the Board of Trustees. 

Meetings of the Corporation. 

The annual luoetiiig of tlie Corporation shall be held in the 
city of Washington, at 12 M., on the Tuesday next before 
the last Wednesday in June ; notices of which meeting shall 
be given in writing, tlirough the post office, by the Secretary, 
to eveiy Overseer and Trustee, at least one week before the 
day of meeting. 
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Upon the written application of seven Overseers, or of seven 
Trustees, addressed to the President of the Corporation, a 
special meeting of the Corporation shall be called upon such 
notice as is above specified for the annual meeting, for tlie 
transaction of such business only as may be specified in the 
notice. 

The Corporation, at its annual meeting, shall take such 
action as it may deem needful in the election of President and 
Faculty of the College and its Schools, and in regard to anly 
and all matters affecting the interests of the Corporation. 

Meetings of the Tedsteks. 

Once in each quarter-year, viz, on the third Wednesday of 
March, June, September, and December, there shall be a reg- 
ular meeting of the Board of Trustees for the transaction of 
such business as may be lawfully brought before the meeting. 

Special meetings of the Trustees may be called whenever 
tlie President of the Corporation may direct, at which meet- 
ings only such business shall be transacted as may be specified 
in the notice. 

All meetings of the Trustees shall be notified by the Secre- 
tary, by letter to each Trustee, mailed not less than two secu- 
lar days before the meeting. 

Qcoeum. 

In all cases not herein otherwise provided, a majority of the 
persons entitled to attend and vote shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. A smaller number may ad- 
journ any meeting. 

Sales of Land and Othee Peopektv. 

No further sale of city lots, or any other lands or property 
whatever belonging to the Corporation, shall be made except 
upon the order of the Corporation, or upon, and in pursuance 
of, a vote of the Board of Trustees, which Board may, upon 
the written recommendation of the Executive Committee, ap- 
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proved by the President and Treasurer of the Corporation, 
direct such sale of lands, or other property, at such prices and 
upon such terms and conditions as said Board may deem expe- 
dient ; but no such vote of said Board for such sale shall take 
effect except it be passed at a Board meeting at which nine 
or more Trustees were present and voting. 

Investment and Disbuksement of Funds. 

All moneys received by the Treasurer, except such as are 
needed for tlie current expenses of the College, shall be invested 
or disbursed by him, under the direction and instruction of the 
Board of Trustees; and no investment or reinvestment of such 
funds shall be made except under such direction and instruc- 
tion. 

Commencement and Exhibitions. 

On the last Wednesday in June, at such place in Washing- 
ton as the Trustees may direct, and at 11 o’clock A. M., shall 
be held, under the direction of the President of the College 
proper, the graduating exercises of the College, of the Law 
School, and of the Medical School ; on which occasion shall 
be read, recited, or delivered such orations or other papers, by 
the graduates or prize members of said departments of in- 
struction, as the President of the College proper, in accord- 
ance M’ith the votes of the several corps of instruction in those 
departments respectively, may direct, and at which shall be 
publicly awarded all diplomas, prizes, and certificates con- 
ferred in eitlier of said departments. 

No persons, except such as are designated by the President 
of the College proper, shall take part in the exercises of 
Commencement. 

The various terms or periods of instruction, and of award- 
ing diplomas, certificates, and prizes, shall be so adjusted by 
said President as to secure the accomplishment of the above 
specified purpose. 

The annual exhibition of the Preparatory School shall 
occur on the evening before Commencement. 
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Diplomas and Certificates. 

All diplomas and certilicates of scholarship bestowed upon 
graduates from the College, or any of its Schools, or upon any 
other person, shall be signed only by the President of the 
College Faculty, and countersigned by the Secretary of the 
Corporation, and shall be given to such persons only as shall 
be nominated by the several and respective faculties of instruc- 
tion, through said President, to the Board of Trustees, and bj^ 
that Board approved, or to such others as said Board may 
designate. 

The only charge made for any diploma shall be such sum as 
the Treasurer may assess therefor as the actual cost of said 
diploma. 

Cdreiculum. 

The present course of instruction in all the departments and 
Schools of the College shall continue, subject to such changes 
as may from time to time be made by the Corporation or the 
Board of Trustees, or witli their approval. 

Free Instroction to Children of Professors and other 

Teachers. 

No tuition fee shall be charged for the instruction of the 
children of any professor or teacher connected with this Col- 
lege or any of its Schools whose salary is less than $2,000 a year. 

The Facelty. 

The present corps of instruction, at the present rate of salary, 
shall be continued until the Board of Trustees shall otherwise 
direct, and may be increased by the Trustees, subject to the 
approval of the Corporation. 

Names of the College and its Schools. 

The names of the several departments of instruction shall 
be as follows, viz : 

The Preparatory School of Columbian College. 
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The Columbian College. 

The Law School of Columbian College. 

The Medical School of Columbian College. 

And no other name or title shall be used by the corps of 
instructors in these departments. 

Admission of Scholars. 

Any person, male' or female, of good moral character, who 
is, on examination, found ^qualified, shall be admitted to any 
of the several departments of instruction of this College. 

College Laws. 

All students connected with the College, or any of its Schools, 
shall be subject to such rules as may be established by the 
Faculty, with the approval of the Board of Trustees. 



PRELIMINARY CATALOGUE 

OF 

LIBRARY OF COLUMBIAN COLLEGE, 

AUGVST 13, 1871. 



Judd & Detweiler, Printers, Washington, D. C. 



PRELIMINARY CATALOGDE 



OF 

LIBRARY OF COLUMBIAN COLLEGE, 

AUGUST 13, 1871. 



SECTION A. 



Old Testament, Hebrew. London, 1817 

Edited by A. McIntosh. “ 1821 

“ 1820 

Bible, Hebrew. Edited by Meisner. Halle, 1818 

Johan. Simouis, 2 copies. ‘‘ 1767 

13 copies. “ 1822 



Heurici Laurentii. Amsterdam, 1636 

2 vols. New York, 1815 

Polyglott Psalter. 

Sanscrit Pentateuch 

Psalms, Hebrew. Edited by F. Hare. Cambridge, Mass., 1809 
Bible, Hebrew. Halle, 1819 

Old Test. Apocrypha. Edited by Wm. Augustus. Lipsiae, 1804 

New Testament. Syriac. London. 1816 

Gospels. Syriac and Latin, 1 vol. Broxbourne, 1815 

Bible. Arabic. New Castle, 1811 

New Testament. Ai’abic. (Imperfect.) 

Psalter. Arabic. “ 

Old Testament. Greek. Edited by Holmes and Lambert, 3 

vols. Glasgow, 1822 

New Testament. Greek. Glasgow, 1822 

London, 1801 



“ 1819 



Edited by Beze. Cambridge, 1642 

Griesbach, 2 vols. London, 

1796, 1806 
“ 5 cop’s. Cambridge, 1805 
G. C. Knappius, Halle, 1822 

“ “ 1824 

New Test. Greek. Ed. by Leusden, 2 copies. Phila. 1806 

Matthaei, 3 vols. Wittenberg, 1804 



New Test. 



Gospel of John. Greek. E. Frederioi. 

New Test — Criseos. Griesbachianae, White. 
New Testament — Mod. Greek. 

Old Testament — Septuagint. Franequare. 
New Testament — Latin. Ed. by Beze. 
Biblia Sacra. Hanoviae, 1 voi. 

Psalms— Latin and Italian. Martin. 

Bible — Irish. Wm. Ehedel. 

Bible — Gaelic. Earran. 

Testament — Irish. Vernac. 

Bible— Welsh. 

Bible — English. 

Bible. Henry’s, 4 vols. 

Bible — English. 



Greek. Ed. by Johan. Mill, 7 cop. Wigorniae, Lon. ,1800 

I. Watts, 9 copies. Philadelphia, 1806 

J. 8. Vater. Halle, 1824 

J. White, 2 vols. Oxon, 1808 

Miscellaneous, 17 copies. 

New York, 1830 
Oxon, 1811 
London, 1814 
1709 

London, 1806 
1624 

London, 1822 
London, 1817 
Edinburgh, 1807 
London, 1820 
London, 1804 
Philadelphia, 1813 
New Castle, 1792 
Philadeli^hia, 1819 
Brattleboro, 1817 
American Bible Union. 1856 

Albany, 1817 
Philadelphia, 1812 

Trans, by Chas. Thompson, 4 vols., 2 copies. Phila., 1808 



Job. Trans, by T. J. Conant. 
Bible — English. 



New Testament. 

Die Biebel. 

Dutch Bible. 

French. 

New Testament— French. 

Bible — French. Ed. by De Lacy. 

New Testament — French. 

Bible — Spanish. D. 8. Miguel, 2 copies. 

New Testament — Spanish. 

ElNuev. Testament, “ P. and D. 8. Miguel. 
Bible— Portuguese. 



New Testament — Italian. Schackwell. 

Bible. “ Martini. 

Danish. 

New Testament — Swedish. 

Bible— Polish. 

Old Testament — Judaeo-Polish. 

Bible— Icelandic. 

Gospels— Esquimaux. Un. Brethren. 

N. Test. — Turkish. FI. Brunton. Karas Gov’t of Caucasus, 1813 
Gospel of Matthew — Burmese. 8. Mattoon. Bangkok, 1853 



Philadelphia, 1783 
London, 1814 
*■ 1820 
“ 1817 

“ 1817 

Paris, 1821 
Boston, 1811 
London, 1821 
1817 
Paris, 1822 
London, 1819 
“ 1820 
“ 1816 
“ 1821 
1819 

Stockholm, 1814 
Berlin, 1810 
London, 1821 
1747 

London, 1813 
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Matthew— Burmese. 

New Testament — Karen. 

Bible — Assam, 5 vols. 

Armenian. 

New Testament — Persian. Jos. Joannem. 
Mahratta. 

Prophets. Bengalee. 

Mathew and John — Bengalee. 

Life of King Preiteibitio — Bengalee. 

John’s Gospel — Punjabee. 

Matthew’s Gospel, Punjabee. 

Bible— Goozora tee. Serampore Missionaries, vol. 

Vikanera. “ " ' 

New Testament. Singhalese. 

Gospel and Acts. Brizbassa. 

New Testament. Orissa. 

New Testament. Hindoostanee. H. Martyn. 
Matthew. 

Matthew. Hoa. 

Palapalahemolele. 

Bible. Casherick. 

Psalms. Aethiopic, 2 copies. 

Bible. Malay. (Roman cbaracter.) 

New Testament. Malay, 1 vol. 

ODD VOLUMES. 

National Intelligencer, vols. 4-19. 

Chamber’s Cyclopsedia. Rees, 5 vols. 



Maulmaiu, 1850 
Serampore, 1820 
1805 

Petropolis. 1815 

t 

1823 

Calcutta, 1819 
1823 



5, N. T. 1820 

‘ “ 1820 

Colombo, 1820 



London, 1819 
Calcutta, 1837 
London, 1816 
Oahu, 1838 
London, 1804 
“ 1815 

1821 

Harlem, 1820 



London, 1791 



SECTION B. 



Commentary on Bible. Adam t larke, 6 vols. 

on Old Testament. Jac. Capellus. 
Horae Mosaieae. G. Stanley Faber, 2 vols. 
Commentary on Laws of Moses. Michaelis. 

Alex. Smith, 4 vols. 

Hexapla in lievitieum. 

Commentary on Numbers. Bishop of Ely. 
Song of Songs. P. Williams. 

Exposition of Song of Solomon. J. Durham. 

Exposition of Job. .Jos. Caryl. 

• 1 1 



London, 1810 
Amsterdam, 1689 
London, 1818 
Translated by 

London, 1814 
London, 1631 
London, 1699 
Philadelphia, 1803 
Glasgow 
London, 1665 



London, 1651 

Translation of Psalms. Wm. Green. Cambridge, 1762 

Selections from Horne on Psalms. Lind. Murray. York, 1812 
Exposition of 113th Psalm. Jp’an Owen. London, 1828 

Lectures on Ecclesiastes. Ralph Wardlaw. Philp.delphia, 1822 
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Observations on Prophecies. Jos. Eyre. London, 1S23 

Dissertation on Prophecies. G. S. Faber, 1 vol., 2 copies. X. Y.,1811 
Key to Prophecies. Alex. Frazer. Philadelphia, 1802 

Dissertation on Prophecies. Ethan Smith, 2 copies. Boston, 1811-14 



Prophecy. Jos. Towers, 2 vols. 

Hebrew Prophets. 

Commentary on Isaiah, (old.) 

Lectures on Daniel. F. A. Cox. 

Essay on Zacharias. H. Venn. 

Prophetse Duodeciminores. Joh. Coccejo. 
Temple of Solomon, ill. (Old.) 



Philadelphia, 1808 
London, 1S22 

Vew York, 1836 
London, 1819 
“ 1652 



Paraphrase of Yew Testament. H. Hammond. London, 
Clavis Yew Testament. !M. C. A. Vahl, 2 vols. Leipsic, 

Key to Gospels. J. L. Skinner. Washington, 

Paraphrase of Evangelists. Samuel Clarke, 2 vols. Loudon, 
Synopsis of Evangelists. Ch. Thompson. Philadelphia, 

Harmony of Gospels. Wm. Thompson. Kilmarnock, 

Greek. Wm. Yeweome, 5 copies. Andover, 
Commentary on John and Hark. B. DeMoor, 6 vols. Lugduni, 
Lectures on Matthew. Bishop Porteus. f ondon, 

Parables of Our Lord. Benj. Keach, 4 vols. London, 

Parable of the Ten Virgins. Thos. Shepard. London, 

Literal Explanation of Acts. C. M. Duveil. London, 

Paraphrase on Acts. Tho. Pyles. London, 

Lectures on Acts. Richard Stack. Annapolis. 

Translation of Epistles. J. McKnight, 4 vols. Edinburg, 
Expositio Epistolarum. Jean Episcop. Sarisburiensis. Cam., 
Paraphrase of Paul's Epistles. Bishop Fell. London, 

Commentary on Galatians. Martin Luther. Ejiiuburg, 

Commentary on Colossians. Thos. Cartwright. London, 
2 Peter, 1, 2, 3 John, Jude. Am. Bible Union. Yew York, 
Exposition of Jude. Wm. Jenkyn. London, 

Dissertation on Revelation. 

Observations on “ Jas. Purvies, 2 vols. Edinburg, 
Revelations. Jas. Gray. Yewberg, 

Lectures on Revelations. Amzi Armstrong. Morristown, 

Commentary on Apocalypse. Dav. Pario. Heidelberg, 

Lectures on Apocalypse. Ro. Ryland. Richmond, 



1659 
1S22 
1S51 
1795 
1815 
1S15 

1514 
1761 
1803 
1817 

1660 
1685 
17S5 

1515 
1S20 
1629 
1702 
1749 
1612 
1854 
1830 

17S4 

1S18 

1815 

1618 

1S57 



Lexicon of Bible — Hebrew and Chaldee. H. Opetii. l.ipsiae, 1692 
Supplement to Hebrew Lexicon, (defective,) Yos. 3-6. 

Hebrew Lexicon. Geseniu.s, 2 copies. Lipsiae, 1S25 

C. More, 1 vol. Yew York, 1809 
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Hebrew Lexicon. Sclileusner, 5 vols. 
Lexicon Heptaglottn. Cnstelli, 2 vols. 
Syriac Lexicon. Seliaff. 

Lexicon Clialdaicum Talmurliciim. Buxof. 



Lipsiae, 1820 
London, 1659 
Lugduni, 1703 
Basle, 1640 



Lex. N.vTest. Giaec. & Lat. Sclileusner, 2 vols., lenfh. Lipsiae, 1819 

4 copies, paper, 2 vols. “ 1819 

Lexicon. Old Test. Grace. Breltelineirier. “ 1805 

N. Test. “ “ Ocopies of vol. 1. “ 1824 

Graec. & Lat. G. Pasore. 1663 

Crispinum & Barbirium. 1654 

Chris. Plantinus. Antwerp, 1572 

Dictionary New Testament. Graec. & Lat., (old.) 



CInvis. Heb. Vet. Test. John Leusden. 

Hebrew Grammar. J. S. C. F. Frey. London, 

Essay on tlie Hebrew Language. J. P. Wilson. Philada., 
Hebrew Grammar. Sydney Willard. Cambridge, 

Grammatik Neue Test. Spi acliidioms. G. B. Miner. Lei, zig. 
Connections of Old and New 'I’est. H. Prideaux. Cliarlestown, 
Key to Old Test. Robt. Giay. London, 

Guide to Holy Scriptures. Wm. Jacques. London, 

Introduction to Oracles of God. John Brown. Albany, 

Introduction to Scripture. Horne, 4 vols. London, 

Key to Old Testament. Robert Giay. London, 

Prolegomena. Waltoni, 2 vols. Cambridge, 

Introduc. ad Lib. Hist., Vet. Test. D. J. Carpzovii. Lipsiae, 
Coiicordaiitiae, Graec. & Lat. N. Test. O. P. fetephani. 
Abridged H. Scriptures. Rev. W. Sellon. Wellington, 

Index to Bible. Philadelphia, 

Concordance to Bible. (Old.) 

Illustrations < f Scripture. Geo. Paxton, 2 vols., 17 cop. Phil., 
Genealogies of Anc’t Scripture. J. S. (Old.) London, 

Chronology of ScrijDture. Playfair. Edinburg, 

Chas. Buck, 2 vols. Philadelphia, 

" 2 copies. “ 

R. P. D. A. Calmet, 2 vols. Venice, 

Boston, 



Theological Dictionarj'. 



Dictionary of Scriptures. 

Dictionary of the Bible. 

Pandectae Canonicae. C. N. Beverege, 2 vols. Oxon, 

Filements of Interpretation. J. Ernesti, 4 copies. Andover, 
Scripture Help. E. Bickersteth. London, 

Sacnd Interpreter. D. Collyer, 2 vols. London, 

Thesaurus Erudit. Scholasticae. B. F. Sorano. Leipzig, 
Hist. Ivcclesiaslica — Graec and Latin. Sozomenus. Augustae, 
Bibliothec— Canon Vet. Voelli and Justelli, 2 vols. Paris, 
Critica Sacra. Ludov. Capelli. Paris, 



1683 

1813 

1822 

1817 
1822 
1816 
1791 
1819 
1793 
1822 
1791 
1828 
1741 
1600 
1812 
1804 

1832 

1784 

1784 

1815 

1818 
1734 
1831 
1672 
1822 
1822 
1732 
1572 
1647 
1757 
1650 
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Dialogues in Bengalee. 

Sylloge Lib. — Orientale. Johan. Jahn. 
l’atre.« A()Cs!oIit-i. Gul. Jat-oLiSon, 2 vols. 
Bibliothec — Pan es Latin. Selioeiiemati, 2 vols. 
Auctarum Cod Aioc. A. T. > abrieiaui. 

Hi^!ory of Cliiireh. Eusebius. 

Commentarii Deciet— Lutheriae. C. D. Beckins. 
Horae Hoinilf licae. C. Simeon, 10 vols. 
Catechism. H. Vincent. 

Protestant Dis.senters' Catechism. 

Baptist Catechism. B. Beddome. 

Exposition of .-horter Catechi.sm. (Old.) 
Explicatory Catechi^•m. H. Vincent. 

Batioiial Cliristiaii’s Prayer Book. 

Pocket Prayer Book, 2 copies. 

Book of Common Prayer. lO’d.) 

L'nioii Questions — S. .'2ch. Union, 3 vols. 
Expjositiou of Creed. John Pearson, 2 vols. 



fc'erampore, 
Cambridge, 
Oson , 
Li psiae, 
Havniae, 
Cambridge, 
Li psiae, 
Loudon, 
New Hainpiton, 
W. Newman. London, 
Richmond, 



New Haven, 
London, 
London, 

Philadelphia, 

London, 



isot> 

1821 

1840 

1794 

1804 
1092 
HOI 
1820 

1805 
lSi:3 
1S49 

1810 

1767 

ls;12 

1830 

1821 



Chamber’s Cyclopaedia, 3 vols. 
L ■ voisier’s Atlas. 

Josephus. H. Maynard. 



(Old.) London, 1778 

Philadelphia, 1821 
Philadelphia, 1795 



Zend Avesta. (French. Trans, by Aug. du Perron. 



Paris, 1771 



SECTION C. 



Address to Volunteers, &c. Wm. Newman. 

.Address to (.'leigy. \Vm. Law. 

Sixteen Orations. J. Vetherall. 

Discourses. John Scott, 1 vol. 

on Natural Religion and Revelation. 

Clarke. 

Practical Discourses. John Evans, 1 vol. 

Discourses. Jeremiah Seed, 2 vols. 

Raipjh Wardlaw. 
on Re])eutance. John Tillotson. 
on Love of God. I. Watts, 
on Sccinian Controversy. R. Wardlaw. Andover, 1815 
Geo. Horne. Loudon, 3827 

on Death. Wm. Sherlock. “ 1810 

on Divine Piovidenee. Wm. Sherlock. Edinb’g, 1754 
Tho.s. bherlock, 4 vols. Oxford, 3812 

on Natural Religion. James Foster, 2 vols. Lond., 1752 



I.ondon, lSi'4 
New Bedford, ISIS 
Providence, 1818 
London, 1697 
Samuel 
London, 1766 
London, 1812 
Dublin, 1746 
Loudon, 1819 
“ 1700 

Glasgow, 17-50 



/ 



Discourses — in Temple Church. Thos. Sherlock. London, 1761 
Tlios. Godwin. “ 1692 

concerning (lod. Jno. Abernethy, 2 vols. Dublin, 1746 



on I’arables. Clement Ellis. 
Imperfect copy. 

Religious. (Old.) 

Benjamin Whichcote, 3 vols. 
On God’s Sovereignty. 
Lectures on Preaching. P. Doddridge. 
Ralpli Wardiaw, 2 vols. 
on Divinily. John Hay, 4 vols. 



London, 1704 



London, 1703 
Newburyport, 1798 
London, 1808 
Glasgow, 1821 
Cambridge, 1796 



on Pneumatology. P. H. Doddridge, 2 vols. London, 1799 



John Smith. 

on the Millenium. .Tames Emerson, 
on Holy Scri|>tures. Win. Jones, 
on Catholicism. Jos. Fletcher. 

John Smith. 

Holy Scriptures. 

Sermons at Oxford. John White. 

to Young Women. James Fordyce. 
Benjamin Calamy. 

Samuel Stillman. 

Select Sermons. Samuel Stillman. 

Sermons, 2 copies. (Old.) 

Various. (Old.) 

Devereux Jaratt, 2 vols. 

John Tillotson, 8 vols. 

Samuel Clarke, 1 vol. 

Against Popery. Several Ministers. 
Charles I.ove. 

Village Sermons. Geo. Burder, 1 vol. 

Sermons. John Guyse. 

Caleb Evans. 

Forty-eight Sermons. John Welch. 

Sermons. George Zollikoffer, 2 vols. 

Pocket Sermons. 

Ten Sermons. George Whilefield. 

Sermons — I. Watts. (Old.) 

James Renvvick. 

on Jewish Subjects. Andrew Fuller. 
(Old, dilapidated quarto.) 

Isaac Barrow, 5 vols. 

William Fletcher. 

Nathaniel Emmons. 

“ 3 vols. 

James Sauriii, 6 vols. 



Baltimore, 1810 
Boston, 1818 
Philadelphia, 1818 
London, 1818 
Edinburgh, 1818 
London, 1821 
London, 1793 
Philadelphia, 1809 
London, 1687 
Boston, 1808 
Boston, 1808 



London, 1748 
“ 1749 

“ 17.3.5 

Wilmington, 1792 
London, 1809 
1709 

Chiswick, 1822 
Glasgow, 1761 
Worcester, 1807 
London, 1814 
Boston, 

Glasgow, 1776 
London, 1810 

London, 1823 
Dublin, 1792 
Boston, 1812 
“ 1815 

New York, 1803 
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Sermons — I. Wafts, 2 vols. 

James Foster, 2 vols. 

ill Berry-Street Cliurr-h, 2 vols. 

John Sliower. (Old.) 

Samuel Horsely. 

Gilbert Burnet. 

on Divine Grace. John Ryland. 
Boston. (Old.) 

Thomas Jaeomb. 

James Roe. 

Practical, by John Milner. 
Andrew Thompson. 

Select. Hugh Blair. 

Martin Luther. (Old.) 

Nath. Emmons. 

Twelve in manuscript. 

Charges — J. Baptist Massillon. 

Jacob Rush. 

Homilies of English Church. 

Moral Disquisitions. Samuel Spring. 
Disquisitions. Samuel Spring, 4 copies. 
Two Dissertations. Wm. Jones. 



Essays. 2 copies. (Old.) 

on Christian Character. Gardiner Sprinj 
Gardiner Spring. 

On Doctrines. Various authors. (Old.) 
(Old.) 

Wm. McBlwen, 1 vol. 

Private Thoughts. William Beveridge. 

Christian Institutes. Bishop Francis. 

Institutes. John Calvin. (Latin.) 

“ “ 3 vols. 

Theological Institutes. Wm. Buchan. 



Works of Thomas Godwin, 28 vols. 
Francis Blackburn. 
George Berkley, D. D. 
.\rehbishop Leighton. 
John Bunyan, 2 vols. 
John Fiavel, 6 vols. 

John Bingham. 

Matthew Henr3’. 
Philonis Judaei, 2 vols. 



Bungay, 1814 
London, 173.3 
London, 1739 

Philadelphia, 1803 
London, 1710 
Bristol, 1813 

London, 1672 
York. 1766 
London, 1804 
Boston, 1832 
Philadelphia, 1817 

Wrentham, 1800 

New^ York, 1803 
Philadelphia, 13)3 
Loudon, 181-S 
Exeter, 13 1-5 
“ ISlo 
Edinburgh, 1819 



Boston, 1819 
New York, 1813 



Edinburg, 1767 
London, 1730 
“ 1721 

159-5 

Philadelphia, 1816 
Geneva 



London, 1683 
Cambridge, 1804 

Edinburg, 1748 
Loudon, 1767 
Edinburg, 1731 
London, 1726 
“ 1726 

“ 1742 



y 



Works of H. Lardner, 5 vols. London, 

Hugh Famipr, 4 vols. “ 

Geo. Whitefieid, 6 vols. 

Joseph Stennett, 4 vols. “ 

Arthur A. Sykes, 10 vols. “ 

Thomas Seeker, 6 vols. 

Posthumous of Jer. Seed. Jos. Hall. 

J. Stockton Keith. 

Joseph Hutchinson, 2 vols. 

Tobias Crisp, 2 vols. 

Claudius Buchanan. 

Samuel Shaw, 2 vols., 2 copies. 

Abstract. John Hutchinson. 

•Miscellaneous. Emanuel Swedenborg 
Theological. John Calvin. 

Stephen Charnock, 2 vols. 

“ 2 vols. 

Ezekiel Hopkins. 

Thomas Chalkley. 

Thomas Newton, 6 vols. 

William Beveridge, 2 vols. 

John Witherspoon. 

Thomas Scott, 7 vols. 

John Elavel, 2 vols. 

Writings of Thomas Say. 

Life and Writings of James Beattie. Wm. Forbes. 

Tract Society’s Publications, 6 Nos. 

“ “ 2d series. “ 

Koran. Geo. Sales, 2 vols. “ 

Maraecii. Patavii, 

Josephus. Graec. <& Lat., Johann. Hudson, 2 vols. Amste’am, 
Mishna Guliel. Surenhusius, 5 vols. 

Posthumous Papers. Wm. Griffith. Calcutta, 

Historia Literaria. Wm. Cave, 2 vols., extra vol 2. Oxford, 



Dublin, 
London, 
Charlestown, 
London, 
( ( 

Baltimore, 
Boston, 
London, 
, 19 vols. N. Y., 
Geneva, 
London, 



Philadelphia, 

London, 

Philadelphia, 
1 1 

Loudon, 
New York, 



London, 



1815 
1778 
1772 
1731 
1756 
1765 
1770 

1816 
1748 
1791 
1812 
1721 
1755 
1868 
1617 

1683 

1684 
1710 
1790 
1787 
1729 
1802 
1810 
1716 
1805 
1807 

1819 

1820 
1825 
1734 
1698 
1726 
1608 
1810 
1740 



American Atlas. 

Census U. S., 1840. Washington. 

1790, 1830, 1835. 
1820, 2 copies. 



Philada., 1823 



SECTION D. 



Discourses. Thomas Chalmers. New York, 1818 

on Holy Spirit, Wm. Clagett. London, 1680 

on God’s Sovereignty. Elisha Cole. Newburyp't, 1798 
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Discourses — Polemical. Jeremy Taylor. 

on Praj’er. John Townsend, 
on Religion. Robert Boyle, 3 vols. 
Miracles. George Campbell. 
Lectures on Scripture Facts. Wm. B. Collj’er. 

Beilby Porteus, 2 vols. 

Sermons — Wm. Burlass. 

Ralph Erskine. 

J. P. Hewlett. 

John Ma.son, 2 vols. 

J. B. Massillon. 

“ 3 vols. 

John W. McLauriu. 

J. F. Xardin, 4 vols. 

Practical. Abraham Rees, 4 vols. 

D. Waterland. 

Hugh Worthington. 



London, 1674 
“ 1820 
“ 1757 

Edinburgh, 1812 
London, 1809 
“ 1819 

New York, 1818 
Newburyport, 

London, 1821 
“ 1761 

Philadelphia, 1818 
Dundee, 1803 
(Trans, by J. Gillies.) Phila., 1811 
Paris, 1821 
London, 1821 
Cambridge, 1720 
London, 1822 



Works. Jos. Bellamy, 3 vols. 

Thomas Chalmers, 2 copies. 
John Flavel. 6 vols. 

Andrew Fuller, 2 vols. 

“ “ 6 vols. 

Richard Hooker. 

Pauli Ernesti Jablonski, 4 vols, 
J. jMcGowan, 2 vols. 

Works of Archibald McLean. 

Wm. Paley, 2 vols. 

“ “ 5 vols. 

“ “ 6 vols. 

Evidences of Christianity. Wm. Paley, 

(( (( 

Works — Posthumous of Jer. Seed. Jos. 



New York, 1811 
Andover, 1818 
London, 1820 
Boston, 1833 
Philadelphia, 1822 
Ijondon, 1825 
Lugduni, 1804 
Loudon, 1825 
'• 1823 

Boston, 1810 
New York, 1824 
London, 1823 
3 copies. Boston, 1795 
New York, 1817 
Hall, 1 vol. Dublin, 1701 



Life of Joseph Allein, 3 copies. 

Lives of Baptist Ministers of Va. J. B. Taylor. 

Life of David Brainerd. (Old.) 

John Bunyan, by Joseph Irving, 2 copies 
Memoirs of John Clement. John Hooper, 

Abner W. Clopton. J. B. Jeter. 

Doddridge. Job Orton, 9 copies. 

Life of Jonathan Edwards, 2 copies. New Hampton, 1804 

Lives of Primitive Fathers. Wm. Cave, 3 vols, extra copy of 

volume 2. London, 1687 



London, 1822 
Richmond, 1837 

London, 1815 
“ 1813 

Richmond, 1837 
London, 1804 
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Life of Andrew Fuller. John Ryland. 

John Knox. Thos. McRie, 2 voK. 2 copies 
Melville. “ “ 2 vols. 

Memoirs of Sam’i Pearce. Andrew Fuller, 3 cop. 
Luther Rice. James B. Taylor. 

Mrs. Charlotte Sutton. J. J. Pike. 
Life of Thomas Walsh. John Nelson. 

John Wesley. Coke and More. 

Memoirs of George Whitefleld. (Old.) 

Roger Williams. J. D. Knowles. 

Life of Francis Xavier. 



Charleston, 1818 
Edinbur’g, 1812 
“ 1824 

Rost., 1801, 1809 
Baltimore, 1840 
Boston, 1835 
Philadelphia, 1792 
London, 1792 

Boston, 1834 
Philadelphia, 1798 



Baptism. Thomas Baldwin. Boston, 1806 

of Believers only. Tliomas Baldwin. “ 1806 

Poedobaptism Examined. Abraham Booth. Newark, 1806 

Apology for the Baptists. “ Boston, 1808 

Christian Baptism. A. Bronson. Providence, 1835 

Baptism. F. A. Cox. London, 1824 

Reply to Finle.y on Baptism. (Old.) 

Essay on Christian Baptism. J. C. S. Frey, 2 copies. Boston, 1829 
Reflections on Wall’s Infant Baptism. Jno. Gale,2cop. Lon., 1820 
Letters on Infant Baptism. J. J. Janeway. Phila., 1812 

Discussion on Baptism. J. Latlirop. Boston, 1811 

Dissertation on Christian Baptism. D. Porter. Catskill, 1809 

Apology for Infant Baptism. Jno. Reed, 2eopie . Providence, 1806 
Christian Baptism. H. J. Ripley. Boston, 1833 

History of Baptism. R. Robinson London, 1790 

“ “ 3 copies. Boston, 1817 

Christian Baptism. M. Towgood. London, 1815 

History of Infant Baptism. W. Wall. “ 1720 

Chrisiian Baptism. Wm. White, 3 copies. Burlington, 1808 

Defence of History of Infant Baptism. London, 1770 

Tests for Infant Baptism. (Old.) 

Plain Scripture Proof of Infant Church Membership. (Old.) 



Hymns. E. Battle. 

John Codrnan. 

Sacred Poetry. Jeremy Belknap. 
Hymns. Daniel Dodge. 

Wandering Muses. Wm. Drummond. 
Watts’ Hymns. John Rippon. 

Psalms of David. I. Watts. 

Old Hymn Book. 

Psalms of David. Tate & Brady. 



Raleigh, 1814 
Boston, 1813 
“ 1822 
Wilmington, 1808 
London, 1656 

U 

Sutton, 1808 
Boston, 1773 
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Tracts on Jewish Subjects. 

The Morning Star. Wm. Evans. 
College Records, &c., 29 vols. 



Condon, 1823 
“ 1815 



SECTION E. 

Astro-Theology. W. Durham. Condon, 

Coei Theologici. P. Melancthon. Ceipzig, 

Teyler’s Godgeleerd. Genootschap, 41 vols. Harlem, 

Divine Theory. Joshua Spalding, 1 vol. Elizabethtown, 

Christian Philosopher. Vieesimus Knox, 2 copies. Phila., 
Compendium Tlieol. Christ. Johan Wallebia. Condon, 

Catholiek Theology. Rich’d Baxter. Condon, 

Calvinist and Socinian System. A. Fuller. “ 

Compend. Theologiae. Jolian. Wallebio, 3 copies. “ 

Syntagma Theologica. Cudovici Grocii. Bremen, 

Theologia Gentili, &c. Ger. Juan. Vossii. Amsterdam, 

Theologia. C. Croeii. 

Primitive Divinity. Simeon Ashe. Phila., 

Theology. Timothy Dwight, vols 2-4. Middletown, 

Compend. of Christian Theology. J. McMains. Hartford, 
Testimony of Natural Theology. Th. Gisborne. Condon, 

System of Doctrines. Samuel Hopkins, 2 vols. Boston, 

System of Divinity. Gill. Phila., 

Religion of Nature. Wollaston. Condon, 

Astro-Theology. Wm. Durham. “ 

Marrow of Modern Divinity. Edw’ Fisher. Glasgow, 

Apology for Christian Divinity. Robt. Barclay. Condon, 

Proeve over de Wisheid Van God. William Bruin. Amst’m, 
'I'he Trinity. Nelson. (Old.) 

Importance of Doctrine of the Trinity. D. Waterland. 



1721 

1829 

1785 

1808 

1804 

1760 

1760 

1795 

1760 

1638 

1668 

1824 

1818 

17SS 

1818 

1811 

1810 

1701 

1743 

1752 

1765 

1810 



Display of the Trinity. A Cayman. 

Doctrine of the Divine Trinity. John Scott. 
Harmony of Divine Attributes. Wm. Bates. 
Essay on the Trinity. James Kidd. 

Divine Energy. John Skepp. 

Discourse on the Attributes. Samuel Claike. 
Betters on Existence, &c., of God. 



Con., 1734 
Condon, 1773 
1754 
1771 
1815 
1815 
1732 
Philada., 1799 



Glory of Christ. I. Watts. Boston, 1795 

Questions on Cife of Christ. Burmese, 1 vol. Maulmain, 1837 

Priesthood of Christ and Melchizedek. J. Gray. Phila., 1810 

Vindication of Christ’s Divinity. D. Waterland, 2 vols. Cam., 1719 
Treatise on Divinity of Christ. J. Abaddie, 2 copies. Burli’n, 1802 
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Treatise on Character of Christ. Ethan Smith, 2 cop. Boston, 1814 
Meditations on Jesus Christ. J. Rambach, 1 vol. hJ'ew York, 1811 



Christ’s various Titles. Wm. Dyer. 

Life of Christ. .leremiah Taylor. 

Plea for Deity of Jesus. Dav. Simpson. 
Messiah. Klopstoek. (Collyer.) 2 copies. 
Jjife of Christ. Hindoostanee. 



Philada., 1743 
“ 1809 

London, 1812 
Boston, 1811 
Calcutta, 1835 



Works of Holy Spirit. John H. Hinton, 2 copies. Richmond, 1834 
The Holy Spirit. G. S. Faber. New York, 1814 

Dissertation on Holy Spirit. .John Owen. Philada., 1810 



Beauties of the Bible. Ez. Simpson. Hudson, 1812 

Gospel Mystery. Walter Marshall. London, 1819 

Evangelical Truths. John Edw’ards. “ 1707 

Sacred Classics. A Hlackwall, 2 vols, 2 copies. " 1728 

Divine Legation. Wm. Warburton, 2 vols., 2 copies. “ 1758 

Gospel its Own Witness. A Fuller. “ 1801 

Essay on Inspiration. John Dick. Edinburg, 1800 

Moses and Aaron. Tlios. Godwyn. London, 1685 

Christian Library. Thos. George. 1835 

Historical Sense of N. Tost. Gottlob C. Storr, 3 cop. Boston, 1817 
Treatise on Lord’s Supper. Ed. Bickersteth. London, 1822 

Observations on Plagues of Egypt. Jac. Bryant. “ 1810 

Thoughts on Apocalypse. * “ 1760 

The Judgment. Thos. Vincent. Philada., 1830 

Divine Authority of Old and New Test. John Leland. Lon., 1739 
Essay on Inspiration. John Dick. Boston, 1811 

Inspiration of Bible. Robert Haldane. Edinburg, 1845 

Inquiry into Nature of Inspiration. Wm. Parry, 5 cop. Lon., 1822 
Christian Revelation. John Leland, 2 vols. Philada., 1818 

Credibility of Scri25tures. Benj. Bennett. N. Brunswick, 1795 
Divine Revelation. John Bennett. London, 1783 

Credibility of Gospel Hist. Nath. Lardner, 3 vols., 2 ex- 
tra copies of vol. 2. London, 1727 

Scripture Sufficiency. “ 1725 



Letters on Christianity. East. Apthorp. London, 1778 

Essay on Religion. Th. Scott. Whitehall, 1806 

Treatise on (Christian Religion. Jessea Kersey. Phila., 1815 

Principles of Religion and Moi’ality. Chas. Stearns. Boston, 1817 
Analogy of Religion. Jos. Butier. London, 1736 

Religion Cretienne. Abaddie, 3 vols. Amsterdam, 1719 

4 
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De Religione Christiana. H. Zanchii. Jfewstadt, (old.) 
Authenticity of Christian Religion. Jacob Bryant. London, 
De Veritate, &c. hi . Grotius, 6 copies. Boston, 

Evidences of Christianity. Beilby Porteus. Hartford, 

A Plea for Religion. David Simpson. Baltimore, 

Internal Evidences of Christianity. SoameJenyus. Ediub’g, 
De Vero Christiauismo. Jo. Arndtio. Lipsiae, 

Evidences of Christianity. A. Alexander. Phila., 

Truths of Christian Religion. Grotius. Trans, by J. Clark. 

Edinburg, 

Divine Origin of Christianity. John Sheppard. 

Foundations of Religion. F. A. Balseechi, 2 vols. 

Evidences of Christianity. Daniel Wilson. 

Evidences and Authority of Christian Religion. 

Defence of Revealed Religion. John Conybeare. 

Certainty of Christian Religion. Chas. Lesley. 

Vindication of Christianity. Bishop Edward, 1 vol, 

Christian Religion. Robt. Jeknyn, 2 vols. 

Evidences of Christianity. T. Erskine. 

Plea for Religion. David Simpson. 

Historical Proof. J. Taylor. ^ 

Objections to Christianity Answered. Jas. P. Wilson. Phila., 
Scripture Account of Faith, &c., of Christians. H. Gaston. 



London, 

Dublin, 

Boston, 

Philada., 

London, 



Philada., 

Gainesboro, 

London, 



Religions of Mankind. 
Religion of Xature. 



Robt. Burnside. 



London, 



1810 

1760 

1817 

1807 

1798 

1704 

1842 

1819 
1829 
1800 
1829 
1817 
1733 
1812 
1728 
1721 
1821 
1815 
1828 
1829 

1820 
1819 
1825 



The Pastoral Care. Alex. Gerard. 
Destruction of Jerusalem. 

Conquest of Canaan. John Martin. 
Guide to the Church Ch. Danberry. 
Sacred Scheme. Thos. Blackwell. 
Primitive Christianity. Wm. Cave. 
Constitution, &c., of N. Test. Church. 



“ 1799 

Burlington, 1807 
Frantford, 1811 
New York, 1813 
Lancaster, 1776 
London, 1702 
John Chamberlane. 

Calcutta, 1819 

The Great Commission. John Harris. London, 1842 

Divine Government. T. Southwood Smith. Boston, 1831 

View of the Church of God. Sam’l Austin. Worcester, 1807 

Essay on Plan of Salvation. Asa Shinn. Baltimore, 1812 

Analysis of System of Bible Society. London, 1821 

Propagation of the Gospel. Chas. Crawford. Philada., 1801 

Messiah’s Kingdom. John Bayford, 12 copies. London, 1820 

Agnes Bulmer. Kew York, 1833 

Orthodox Evangelist. John Norton. London, 1657 

Sunday School Library. “ 1819 

Apology for Promoting Christianity. Claud’s Buchanan, 

2 copies. Boston, 1814 
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Kingdom of Clirist. Abraham Booth. 

Eational Inquiry. Thos. Haliburtou. 

Duftor Dubitantium. Jer. Taylor. 

Submission to Righteousness of God. B. Jenckes. 
Essays on the World to Come. Geo. Gisborne. 
World to Come. I. Watts. 

Betters on Faith. James Dore. 

Discourse on the Sabbath. (Old.) 

Time and End of Time. John Fox. 

God’s Sovereignty. Elisha Coles. 

View of Covenant of Grace. 

Essays on Origin of Evil. Win. King. 

Covenant of Works. Thos. Boston. 

Athanasia. T. How’d Hinton. 

Essay on Faith. Thos. Erskine. 

Religious Perfection. Rich’d Lucas. 
Predestination. Wm. Tucker. 

Infant Salvation. 

Absolute Predestination. Aug. Toplady, 2 copies. 
Remarks on Levi’s Dissertation. Talib. 

Salvation of Ali Men Examined. 



Dissertation on the Fall. Charles Chauncey. 

Historical View of Intermediate State. 

Nature, &c., of Sin. John Owen. 

Happiness of the Blessed. Richard Mant. 

Origin of Evil. Edmund Law. 

The Doctrine of Predestination. Aug. Toplady. 

Doctrines of Original Sin. Wm. Hammond. 

The Atonement. Wm. Symington. 

Original Sin. Jonathan Edwards. 

Prima, &e. Isaac Ambrose. 

Economy of Covenants. Herman Wetsius. (Trans.) Dublin, 1774 



Boston, 1811 
Philada., 1798 
London, 1696 
“ 1755 

“ 1822 
Portsea, 1809 
Loudon, 1786 

London, 1761 
Philada., 1796 
Edinburg, 1755 
Cambridge, 1758 
Berwick, 1790 
London, 1849 
Portsmouth, 1826 
London, 1735 
Boston, 1835 
Richmond, 1815 
Perth, 1793 
London, 1810 
Jonathan Edwards. New 

Haven, 1790 
London. 1785 
London, 1772 
Philadelphia, 1793 
“ 1833 

London, 1732 
Philadelphia, 1793 
London, 1764 
New York, 1836 
Wilmington, 1771 
London, 1650 



Sacramental Meditations. Glasgow, 1750 

Companion to Communion. Edward Bickersteth. London, 1822 
Instructions for the Lord’s Supper. Bishop Sodor. “ 1758 

Meditations on the Sacraments. Willison. (Old.) 

Terms of Communion. E. B. C. Howell. Philadelphia, 1841 

Lord’s Supper. Botherham. (Old.) 

Treatise on Sacraments. D. R. B. London, 1633 



Exposition, 39 Articles. London, 1836 

Exposition on Catechism. L. Archeveque de Canrobert, “ 1721 
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London, 

Glasgow, 

London, 



The Catechism. Wm. Wake. 

Example of Catechising. John Willison. 

Exposition of Creed. Isaac Barrow. 

Bishop of Chester. 

John Pearson. 

Liturgie de L’Eglise Anglicane. 

Liturgia. 

Reports of Prayer Book and Homily Society. 

Gibson’s Codex Eccles. Angiicani, 2 vols. 

Non-Conformists Memorial. Samuel Palmer. 

Plea for Non-Conformists. Thomas Delaune. Boston, 

Protestant Non-Conformity. Josiah Conder, 2 vols. London, 
Constitution of the Presbyterian Church. New York, 

Confession of Faith. Edinburg, 

Refutation of Arianism. John Paul. New York, 

View of Deistical Writers. John Leland, 2 vols. 2 cop. Loud., 
A Pleasant Purge for a Catholic Priest. (Old.) 

End of Religious Controversy. J. Milner. Loudon, 

Manual of Controversies. Henry Turbervil. Philadelphia, 
Calvinism and Hopkinsianism. Ezra 8. Ely. New York, 
Trial of Episcopacy, li. C. C. Pou'jhkeepsie, 

Booiriiies of United Brethren. A. G. Spangenberg. Bath, 
Church Vindicated. (Old.) 

Christian System. A. Campbell. Bethany, 

On Or. Sherlock’s Book. Dr. South. London, 

The Protestant. W. McGavin, 2 vols. Middletown, 



Religion of Protestants. Wra. Chillingworth. 
Vindication of Reformation. Nathaniel Bangs. 
Defence of Reformation. Mons. Ciaudo. 
Memorial of Benjamin Bennett. 

Late Tumults in Scotland. By the King. 
Restoration of Israel. Thomas Scott. 
Examination of Universalism. Elisha Andrews. 
Universal Restoration. Elhanan Winchester. 
Refutation of Universal Restoration. D. Isaac. 
Principles of Quakers. Henry' Luke. 

Unitarian Controversy. 

Unitarianism Incapable of Vindication. R. 



Oxford, 

Boston, 

London, 



Boston, 



New York, 



Independent Whig. (Old.) 



Boston, 
Wardlaw. An- 
dover, 



Female Scripture Biography. 
Labors of Becket and Gough. 
Narrative of J. 8. C. F. Frey. 
Tribute to Samuel B. Swaim. 
Good Men, &c. Mrs. Green. 



Disaffected Clergyman, 3 vols. London, 



F. A. Cox, 2 vols. New York, 
Philadelphia, 
New York, 
Boston, 
London, 



1777 

1764 

1697 

1723 

1724 
1715 
1703 

1813 
1713 
1775 
1800 
1818 
1824 
1728 
1828 
1757 

1818 

1806 

1811 

1817 

1796 

1830 

1693 

1833 

1638 

1817 

1815 

1717 

1638 

1814 
1803 
1795 
1819 
1805 
1810 

1817 

1752 

1817 

1783 

1833 

1866 

1814 
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Inquiry into the Soul, 3 vols. London, 1737 

Reason of Faith. John Owen. Glasgow, 1801 

Fides et Ratio. Petrus Poiret. Amsterdam, 1708 

Reason and Faith. (One of ihe Sons of Abraham ) Phila., 1791 



Religious Affections. Jonathan Edwards. 

Essays on Moral Subjects. Jeremy Collier. 

Practical View of Cliristian Education. 

Cato's Letters on Liberty, 1 vol. 

Treatise on the Passions, &c. T. Cogan. 

2 vols. 2 copies. 

Building of Mercy. (Old.) 

The Best Match. Edward Pearse. 

Christianity the Fiiend of Man. Geo. Durham. 
State of Nature. (Old.) 

The Book and Slavery. Geo. Bourne. 

Duties of Females. '1 homas Gisborne. 

Treatises. J. Harris. 

The Gospel. .A. Fuller. 

Appeal to Matter of Fact. J. W. De La Fleche^e. 
Prophetical Wiitings of John Lacy. 

Principles of Religion and Morals. Charles Stearns. 
Sopliron. Henry Lee, 1 vol. 

Dignity of Human Nature. James Burgh, 2 vols. 
Law of Liberty, W. Gadsby. 

Human Nature. Thomas Boston. 

Religious Liberty. Benjamin Brooke, 2 vols. 
Miscellaneous Tracts. Richard Geddes, 4 vols. 
Time, and End of Time. John Fox. 

Bowels Oijened. Dr. Sibs. 

Select Sentences. T. S. 



Boston, 1746 
Philadelp'iia, 1821 
London, 1696 
Boston, 1818 
London, 1748 
Bath, 1810 
London, 1813 

Glasgow, 1772 
Philadelphia, 1805 

Philadelphia, 1816 
London, 1801 
“ 1744 

Otsego, 1809 
Baltimore, 1814 
London, 1707 
Amherst, 1799 
London, 1758 
New York, 1860 
Manchester. 
Edinburg, 1771 
London. 
I.ondon, 1730 
Glasgow, 1755 
London, 1641 
“ 1768 

Dialog. SacrorumIJb.lv. Seb. Castalioni, 2 copies. “ 1755 

Concordia. P. D. K. “ 1776 

Centuria Selecta. John Stirling. “ 

Religion Basis of Happitiess. Marchioness Sillery. 

Cases of Conscience. Pike and Hayward. Philadelphia, 1800 

The Christian’s Defence. C. Drelincourt. Liverpool, 1810 

Bii'le News. Noah Worcester. Boston, 1812 

Hojjeof Immortality. James P. Wilson. Philadelphia, 1829 

London, 1819 
“ 1822 
“ 1679 

“ 1661 
Glasgow, 1775 
London, 1677 
Oxford, 1625 



Rise and Progres.“. i’. Doddridge. 

Illustrations of Divine Government. L. S. Smith. 
Tlie Penitent Pardoned. F. Goodman, 2 copies. 
Petition for Peace. 

Knowledge of Christ. John Hurrion. 

A Mirror, &c. Sermons of St. Bernard. 

Declaration of Powers, &c., of God. Geo. Hakewell. 

5 
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Scriptural Supports. Reynald Hogg. 

Death of Death, R. INlayhew. 

Contemplatious. Sir Matt. Hale, 2 vols. 
Divine Cordial. (Old.) 

Heaven Opened. Wni. Cowper. 

Effects of Religion. Edward Ryan. 

Clirist Crucified. James Durham. 

Horae Solitariae, vol. 2. 

Scripture Light. \Vm. Bridge. 

Mystery of Godliness. H. More. 

Scripture Supports. Reyn’d Hogg. 

Minute Philosopher. 

Light in Darkness. Anton. Bourignon. 
Pascal’s Thouglits. (Old.) 

Theodoras. David Fordyce. 

De Sac. Poesi Praelectiones. Robt. Lowth. 
Riches of God’s Love. Wm. Twiss. 

The Rod and Sword. 

Divine Breathings. 

Death of Death. John Owen. 

Death — A Vision. John McGowan. 

Invisible Realities. James Janeway, 2 copies. 
Fulfilling the Scriptures. 

Truth and Excellence. Hannah Adams. 
’Wisdom of the Fathers. Bacon, Fuller, South 
Leighton. Tract .-ociely, 5 vols. 

Tea Table Chat. Robt. Burnside, vols. 2, 3. 
Fountain of Life. Flavel. 

Scripture Promises. Samuel Clarke. 

Domestic Chaplain. John Stanford. 



London, 
1 1 

Glasgow, 

London, 

Edinburg, 

o 

Albany, 

Loudon, 



1823 

1778 

1763 

1673 
1806 
1726 
1815 
, 1656 

1823 

1767 

1703 



“ 17.52 

Oxford, 1821 
“ 16-53 

1691 
1805 
1792 
1796 
1801 
1720 
1801 



London, 

Boston, 

Carlisle, 

Harrisburg, 

London, 



Boston, 

Barrow, 

London, 

Richmond, 
London, 
Xew L'ork, 



Young Preacher’s Manual. Eben’r Porter, 6 copies. Boston, 
Preacher’s Manual. London, 

The Complaint of Peace. Trans, from Erasmus. “ 

Meditations. Benj. Jeuks. “ 

Practical View. Wm. Wilberforce. Boston, 

Posthumous Pieces of J.M'. De LaFlechere. Mel’e Horne. Al’y, 
Inquiry. Caesar Malan. New York, 

Christian Rule of Marriage. How’d Malcom. Boston, 

Christian and Civic. Economy. Thos. Chalmers, 2 vols. Glas., 
Importance of Religious Opinions. M. Keckir. Edinburg, 
The Virgin’s Nosegay. F. L. London, 

Experimental Religion. Jos. Bellamy. Boston, 

The Real Christian. Giles Firmin. Loudon, 

Personal Religion. Reg. Hogg, 4 copies. “ 

Dying Thoughts of Richard Baxter. “ 

Help to True Happiness. Paul Bayne. “ 



1822 

1821 

1720 

1816 

1819 

1820 
1795 
1757 
1803 
1794 
1844 
1834 
1821 
1789 
1744 
1750 
1670 
1821 
1822 
1635 
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Horae Solitariae, 2 vols. 

Serious Call. Wm^ Law. 

Method for Prayer. Matthew Henry. 

Helps to Self-Examination. 

A Help to Professing Christians. John Barr. 
Fulfilling Scriptures. Robert Fleming. 
Friendly Hints to a Servant. 

Experiences. (Old.) 

Solitary Walks. Geo. Wright. 

Practical Reflections. Father of S. J. 

Guide to I’rnyer. I. Walts. 

Christian’s Pattern. Thos. A. Kempis. 
Stanliope. 

Art of Prudence. Mr Savage. 

Family Worship. James Bean. 

Power of Religion. Lind. Murray. 
Reflections on Death. Wm. Dodd. 

A Religious Conference. A Layman. 
Symbola Heroiea. Xie. R. Leotino. 
Formation of Cliristian Character. H 



Philada., 1799 
Boston, 1808 
London, 1710 
“ 1819 

Boston, 1831 
Charleston, 1806 
London. 



London, 1775 
New York, 1808 
London, 1799 
Tran, by Geo. 

London, 1717 
“ 1702 

Philada., 1819 
York, 1820 
London, 1773 
New York, 1808 
London, 1650 
Ward. Cambridge, 1831 



Husbandman’s Spiritual Companion. John Hildrop. 
Precious Remedies, hos. Biooks. 

View on Social Worship. .1. H. Haidane. 

Practical View. Wm. Wilberforce. 

Christian Fellowship. J. A. James. 

Book of PiiviUe Devotion. Hannah More. 

HumiiU Prudence. Hermann Mann. 

Complete Duty of Man. H. Venn. 

Travels of True Godlines.s, &e. Bcnj. Keach. 
Spiritual Voyage. Edw Botsfoid. 

Christian Directory. Ricli’d Baxter. 

War with Devils. Isaac Ambrose. 

Life of God in the Soul. Henry Scougal. 

The Soul’s Conflict. Richard Sibbes. 

The Holy War. John Bunyan. 

Means of Religious Revival. J. How’d Hinton. 
Holy Dying. Jeremy Taylor. 

Life Work L. N. R. 

Religion of the Fashionable World. 

Domestic Religion. Wm. Innes. 

Letters. John Wliite, 2 copies. 

Familiar Letters. Jonathan Dickinson. 

Christian Correspondence. Mrs. Eliza Bennis. 
Letters— John Newton. 

Letters to Young Clergymen, St. MacGill. 

a Geiuleman. Jonathan Dickinson. 



London, 1856 
Philada., 1810 
Edinburg, 18(i6 
Boston, 1829 
London, 1823 
New York, 1845 
Dedham, 1806 
Philada,, 1811 
Schenectady, 1796 
Philada., 1814 
London, 1763 
Glasgow, 1790 
E<iinburg, 1740 
Philada., 1842 
London, 17-59 
Boston, 1831 
Philada., 1811 
London, 1871 
Philada., 1795 
Edinburg, 1822 
London, 1748 
Glasgow, 1775 
Philada., 1809 
“ 1795 

Glasgow, 1809 
Boston, 1745 
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Practice of Piety. (Old.) 

Familiar Letters to a Gentleman. John Dickinson. 
A Letter. Peter Brown. 

Letters to A Young Clergyman. 

Bolinbroke. Frederick Warner. 

Epistolaj Eccles, et Theol. 

Preachers’ Experiences. 

Letters. Thomas Baldwin, 2 copies. 

Constitution of Welsh Keck Association. 

Select Remains of John Mason. I. Watts. 



Edinb’g, 1757 
Landou, 1697 
“ 1820 
“ 1755 

Amsterdam, 1704 

Boston, 1810 
Charlestown, 1833 
Salem, 1799 



SECTION F. 

Abridged Church History of N. England. I. Backus. Bost,, 1804 
Lectures on Eccles. History. Geo. Campbell, 2 vols. Aber- 
deen, 1815 

Ecclesiastical History. E. B. Cross, 1 vol. (Karen.) Tavoy, 1857 
History of the Church. Jjouis E. Dupin, 4 vols. London, 1724 
History of Ecclesiastical Writers. L. E. Dupin , 3 vols. “ 1093 

History of Rise, &c., of Church. Rev. K. Hawies, 1 vol. Bal- 
timore, 1807 

Algeraeine Geschichte Chr. Kirche. D. H. K. Henke, 8 vols. 

Brunswick, 1818 

Church History. Wm. Jones, 2 vols. London, 1819 

“ “ “ New York, 1824 

Ecclesiastical History. J. L. Mosheim, 2 vols, 2 copies. Phila., 1798 
Samuel Parker. London, 1703 

Flenke’s Grundriss der Kirchengescliichte. J. S. Vater. Bruns- 
wick, 1810 

Historiae Eeclesiasticae, 3 vols. Basle, 1624 

History, Church, 2 vols. London, 1790 

History of His Own Time. Bishop Burnet, 6 vols. Oxford, 1823 

History of the Bible. Geo. Burder, 2 vols. Philadelphia, 1807 

History of Reformation in England. Gilbert Burnet. London, 1681 
Abridged. (Old.) 

History of the Reformation. Bishop Burnet, 6 vols. London, 1820 
History of Reformation in Scotland. John Knox. Edinburg, 1814 
History of Charleston Association. Wood Firman. Charles- 
ton, 181 1 

History of English Baptists. Josepli Ivimey. London, 1823 

Thomas Crosby, 4 vols. “ 1738 

History of Baptists. David Benedict. Boston, 1813 

Kehukee Baptist Association. Joseph Biggs. Halifax, 1803 

Tarboro, 1834 
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Protestant Reformation. Cobbett. 

History Northern Baptist Churches. David Douglas. Loud., 1S46 
History of Dissenters. Rogue and Bennett. “ 1808 

“ “ 2voIs. “ 1833 

Protestant Reformers in Scotland. James Scott. Edinburg, 1810 
Present State of Greek Church. Robert Pinkerton. “ 1814 

History of Methodists. Jesse Lee. Baltimore, 1810 

History of Jews. Hannah Adams. London, 1818 

History of the Puritans. Daniel Neale, 5 vols. P.oston, 1817 

S. School Journal. 1830 

Proceedings of Council of Holly Meeting House. S. K. Lathrop. 

Boston, 1841 

History of the Saviour. Mrs. Catharine D’Oyly. South Hamp- 

tonshire, 1794 

Confinement of \Vm. Steele Dixon. Wm.S. Dixon. London, 1812 



First Ten Years American Tract Society. Boston, 

lU’lJort British and Foreign Bible Society, 0 vols. 1805, 

Rci)ort of Church Mission Society, 1 vol. London, 1795, 

9 vols. “ 1807, 

London Society Reports, 2 vols. London, 1809, 

First Twenty Years London Tract Society. “ 

ISIissionary Register, 3 v’ois. j “ 1813, 

Triennial Baptist Register. J. M. Allen. Philadelphia, 

Baptist Annual Register. Pliiladelphia, 

Massacliusetts “ 

Missionary Register, 3 copies. London, 181G- 

History of American Missions Worcester, 

China Mission Advocate. 

Mission to Burmah. AnnH. Judson. W^ashington, 

History of Baptist Indian Missions. J. McCoy, 7 copies. “ 
Proceedings of Cluirch Mission Society. London, 

Apology fur Promoting Christi’y. Claud's Buchanan. Boston, 
Narratives of United Brethren. I.ondon, 

tiistory of Missions of United Brethren. Jno. Holmes. Dublin, 
Periodical Accounts of “ “ 7 vols. “ 

Sketches of Missions. Myrom Wilson. Andover, 

History of Missions, 2 copies. E. Lord. Boston, 

Wm. Brown, 2 vols. 2 copies. Phila., 

Narrative of Missions. H. Heck welder. •' 

Letters on Mi'sions. Melville Home. Andover, 

History of Missions. Smith and Choules. Boston, 

2 vols. “ 



1824 

1821 

1814 
1822 
1822 
1820 

1815 

1836 
1833 

1814 
-1821 
1840 

1823 
1840 
1818 

1824 
1806 
1818 
1811 
1819 
1813 

1816 
1826 

1815 
1832 

1837 



Bibliotheca Sacra. 
6 



1843, 1845, 1847, 1850, 1852, 1854, 1856, Ando’r, 
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Jewish Expositor. 

Christian Index, 8 vols. 

Baptist Magazine, 14 vols. 

Christian Magazine. P. Priestly, 2 vols. 
Latter Day Ijiiininary, 1 vol. 6 copies. 
Missing Link Magazine. L. M. B., 5 vols. 
Scripture Magazine, 5 vols. 

Evangelical Magazine, 8 vols. 

Bible Magazine, 4 vols, 0 copies. 

Quarterly Theological Magazine, 2 vols. 
Biblical Repository, 30 vols. and index. 
The Witness. 

The Pauoplist, vols. 1 to 8, 12 to 15. 



London, 1813, 1822 
Philadelphia, 1829 
London. 

“ 1791 

Philadelphia, 1818 
London, 1865 
Edinburgh, 1809, 1868 
Loudon. 1815, 1822 
“ 1816 
Burlington, 1813 
Andover, 1838, 1850 
Boston . 

Boston, 1806, 1819 



Account of Revivals in America. Wni. Woodward. 1802 

Visit to American Church, 2 vols. Reed and Matheson. N. Y., 1835 
Religion in India. Laidler and Massey. London, 1827 

History of Intolerance. Thomas Clarke. “ 1820 

History of Ancient Israelites. A Clarke. Liverpool, 1802 

History of All Religions, 2 copies. David Benedict. Boston, 1824 
Religious World, 3 vols. Robert Adam. Philadelphia, 1818 

Sketches of the Denominations, 2 copies. John Evans. 

Burlington, 1812 



SECTION G. 



Orationes Ciceronis, 6 copies. Duncan’s Delphini. Edinburg, 1801 


De Juris Consulta. Cicero. (Old.) 


Amsterdam. 


Opera Ciceionis, 10 vols. 

De Oratore. Cicero. (Old.) 


Oxford, 1783 


De Bello Oallico Csesaris, 7 copies. Del))bini. 
Horace Various Old Editions, 15 copies. 


Hew York, 1820 


Justini Lib. 44. J. Bongarsi. 


Dublin, 1781 


Juvenal. Delphini. 


Philadelphia, 1814 


Livy, 14 copies. 

Lycostheuis Apothegmata. (Old.) 
Cornelius Nepos. (Old.) 


Utica, 1818 


Ovid, 8 copies. 


London, 1699 


Pliuii Epistolse. 


Oxford, 1677 


Sallust, 9 copies. (Selections.) 


Philadelphia, 1817 


Sallust. Delphini, 11 copies. 


“ 1814 


Senecae Opera Dion. Gothofredo. 


Basileae, 1590 


Tacitus. Aug. Eruesti. 2 vols. 


Boston, 1817 


H 


New York, 1825 



Terence. (Old.) 
Virgil. 
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London, 1597 
Halae, 1821 
London, 1793 



2 vols. 



(Old.) 19 copies. 

Scriptores Romani. Etoni, 1813 

Scriptoros Latini in Usum Delpliini. A. J. Valpy, 155 

viilumes. London, 1819-1830 

Introduction to Making Latin. Win. Bigelow, 9 cop. Salem, 1801 

John Clarke, 23 cop. Lon., 1784 



Gradus ad Parnassum, 2 copies. 

Latin Lexicons. (Old.) 15 copies. 
Bibliothea Scholastica. Thos. Draxe. 
Commentarii, &c., P. Rami. Geo. Oouname. 
Principles of Translation. A. F. Litter. 
Synonymei of Latin. John Hill. 

History of Rome. L. Florus. 

Selectae Profaiiis Scriptoribus, 9 copies. 

Vet. Test. Jas. Hardie. 



“ 1773 



London, 1633 
Frankfort, 1601 
Edinburg, 1813 
“ 1804 

London, 1746 
Andover, 1819 
New York, 1811 



SECTIOJJ' H. 

Manuale Hebraieum. Johan. Buxtorf. Basle, 1658 

Hebrew Grammar. J. S. C. F. Frey, 8 copies. London, 1813 

R. Grey, 2 copies. Cambridge, 1808 

Hebraische Grammatik. W. Gesenlus. Halle, 1815 

Horologium Kbrarum. W. Schickard. London, 1722 

Instituliones Hebraicae. N. G. Schroeder. Glasgow, 1824 

Hebrew Grammar. Moses Stuart, 9 copies. Andover, 1821 

Handbiich der Hebraischen. J. 8. Vater. Leipzig, 1817 

Hebrew Grammar. Sydney Willard, 5 copies. Cambridge, 1817 
Old Hebrew Ijexicon. Buxtorf. Basileae, 1614 

Hebrew English Lexicon. J. W. Gibbs. Andover, 1828 

Samuel Pike, 2 copies. Cambridge, 1802 
Hebrew Chrestomathy. Moses Stuart. Andover, 1829 



Lectiones Syro-Arabico. D. J. G. Hasse. 1788 

Handbueh der Aramaischen. “ Jena, 1791 

Arabic and ^thiopic. D. J. G. Hasse. “ 1795 

Arabic Vocabulary. Jas. Noble. Edinburg, 1820 



Elements of Greek. Samuel Blatchford, 2 copies. New York, 1807 
C. F. Hackenberg, “ New Haven, 1814 
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Institutionas of Biblical Clialdee. 

Lexicon of Arabic. Joanna Wilmet. 

Jacob’s Elementarbuch der Griechische. 

Eleuita Linguae Graecae. Jac. Moor. 

Greek Exercises. Wni. Xeilson. 

Primitives of Greek. Port Royale. 

Method of Learning Greek. “ 2 copies. 

Ling. Graecae ! nstitutiones. 

Graecae Grammaticae Kudimenta, 3 copies. 
Institutio Graecae. 

Greek Grammar. C. J. Bloomfle'd. 

Buttaian, (tjerman.) 

Geo. Ironsides, 14 copies. 
Grace. Grammaticae Compend. J. A. Ross. 
Greek Grammar. John Smith, 2 coi>ies. 
Griechische Grammatik. Fried. Thiersche. 

Greek Grammar. R. Valpy, 11 copies 
Grammatica Graeca Nova. Jacob Weller. 

Graec. Gramm. Institutio. Wettenhall. 
Griechische Grammatik. 

Greek Ellipses. Bos. Godf. H. Schaefer, 2 copies. 
Greek Dialects— Matihaie’s. John Seager. 



Ulmar, 1810 
Rollerdam, 1784 
Jena, 1824 
Glasgow, 1793 
New York, 1810 
London, 1821 
“ 1S08 

Edinburg, 1782 
Eton, 1778 
London, 1769 
“ 1822 
Berlin, 1819 
New York, 1815 
Philada., 1813 
Boston, 1809 
Leipzig, 1818 
New York, 1825 
Haldessi, 1662 
London, 1803 
Hallet, 1821 
Glasgow, 1813 
London. 



Greek Tables. R. B. Patton. 


Andover, 1822 


Prolegomina ad Homerum. R. P. Knight. 


Leipzig, 1816 


Dilectns Sentent. Graecarum, 4 copies. 


Cambridge, 1815 


Graeca Minora. Andreas Dalzel, 25 copies. 


“ 1813 


Majora. “ 12 copies. 


“ 1809 


Ancient Mytliology. Jacob Bryant. 


London, 1807 


Clouds of Aristophanes. 


Glasgow, 1821 


Frogs of “ 


" 1822 


Aristotle’s Polities. 


“ 1822 


Euripides’ Hippolytus. 


“ 1822 


" Alcestis. 


“ 1823 


Erato, Herodotus. 


“ 1823 


Excerpta Operibus Luciani. N. Kent. 


London, 1757 


Homeri Opera Omnia. T. A. Wolf, 1 vol. 
Homer’s Iliad, various, 13 copie.^. 


Halis, 1795 


I.onginus’ Hupomnena, 2 copies. 


Glasgow, 1824 


Selections from Lucian. John Walker. 


“ 1723 


Dialogues of Lucian. Murphy. 


Philada., 1806 


Pindari Carmina. H. Huntingford. 


London, 1814 


Sophocles’ Tragedies. 


Halle, 1813 


T. Johnson, vol. 2. 


Eton, 1755 


Xenophon, Cyropaedeia. T. Hutchinson, 5 


copies. Philada., 1806 


Maurice Ashley. 


London, 1803 


Novus Thesaurus Philologicus. J. C. Biel. 


Hagar, 1779 
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Greek Vocabulary. Nath. Howard, 11 copies. Philada., 1810 

Greek Lexicon. John Grove. “ 1854 

Hederic. . (Old.) 

Schrevelli, 9 copies. Philada., 1818 

Thesaurus Linguae Graecae. H. Stephano, 4 vols. Appendix. 
Introduction to Thersch’s Greek Grammar. Richter. Leipzig, 1823 



Latin Primer. Wm. Bigelow, 7 copies. 

First Latin Book. John Dana. 

Latin Primer. R. Lyme. 

Rudiments of Latin. Thos. Rudiman, 5 copies. 
The Private Tutor. John Stirling. 

Introduction to Latin Grammar, 3 copies. 



Exercises in Latin. 

Tyro’s Latin Dictionary. John Mair. 

Latin Grammar. Alex. Adam, 16 copies. 

Andrews & Stoddard. 

Elements of Latin Prosody. Ch. Anthon. 

New American Latin Grammar. Burr & Finley. 

Compendium of Erasmus’ Syntax. 

Hermes Romanus. 

Introduction to Latin. John Mair, 7 copies. 

Latin Grammar. James Ross. 

Elements of Latin Grammar. Th. Rutherford. 

Latin Grammar. John Smith, 3 copies, 

Grammaticae Latinae Institutiones, (Old.) 

Grammar of Latin Zumpt. New York, 1829 

Key to Classical Pronunciation. John Wallar. London, 1807 

Mythology. Abbe Banier, 2 vols. London, 1740 

Roman Antiquities. Alex. Adam, 2 copies. New York, 1823 

History of Rome. John Clarke, 2 copies. Worcester, 1802 

Narrationes Excerptae. J. B. Dumouchel, 2 copies. Phila., 1813 
Centuria Selecta. John Clarke, 6 copies. London, 1755 

Selectae Colloquiae Erasmi. John Clarke, 3 copies. “ 1770 



Boston, 1809 
“ 1818 
“ 1801 
Phila., 1806 
London, 1769 
“ 1794 

Wilmington, 1804 
Albany, 1817 
New York, 1809 
Albany, 1820 
Boston, 1835 
New York, 1824 
“ 1807 

London, 1712 
Dublin, 1765 
New York, 1811 
Philadelphia, 1811 
I ondon. 
Boston, 1812 



Historia Sacra, 2 copies. 

Viri Romae. James Hardie, 7 copies. 

Latin Reader. Fred. Jacobs. 

Fabulae Aesopi Selectae. John Clarke, 2 copies. 
Elegantiae Latinae. 

Sacred Dialogues. Sebast Castalioni. 

Exempla Minora. 

Epithetorum Epitome Hadr. Junii. 

Catonis Disticha. 

Cicero De Oratore, 2 copies. (Old.) 

7 



Philadelphia, 1812 
New York, 1817 
“ 1830 

Philadelphia, 1810 
London, 1811 
Dublin, 1781 
New Haven, 1826 
London, 1763 
“ 1719 
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Cicero De OflBciis. D. H. Barnes, 2 copies. 

Cicero’s Orations. (Old.) 17 copies. 

Cicero’s Works. Philand, 4 copies. 

Letters. J. Sturm. 

Plutarchii Vitae .Gul. Angustani, 1 vol. 

Satires Juvenal and Perseus. Eilhardiis Lubinus. Rostochius, 1602 



Poughkeepsie, 1814 
1815 

London, 1759 
Frankfort, 1806 



Bordeaux, 1824 
Neufchatel, 1782 
London. 

Philadelphia, 1810 - 
Berlin, 1816 
Basle, 1749 
Valladolid, 1821 
Paris, 1803 
Paris, 1810 



Baltimore, 1813 
Amsterdam, 1776 
London, 1729 
1794 

Avignon, 1814 



Des Etats TTnis et Angleterro. 

De La Verity. J. P. Brissot. 

La Fontaine, 2 vols. 

Nature Displayed. N. O. Duflef, 2 vols. 

Essay Sur Homare. C. K. Franceson. 

Telliamed. J. A. G. 

La Morale Universale. Baron D’Holbach. 

Lettres Originales de Mirabeau, 4 vols., 617. 

Le LyceS DeLa Jeunesse. M. Moustalon, 2 vols. 

Consolation* Contre La Mort. (Old.) 

Receuils Choisi. N. Wanostroch. 

Le Chretien dans la Solitude. 

Catechisme de la Bible. 

French Originals. State Letter.-. 

Abege de la Geographie. 

Nouveau Dictionnaire Fancois Flamande. J. Deskoches. Aners. 
Nieuw Nederduytsch Worden Bock. J. Deskoches. Antw’p, 1806 
Universal Dictionary— French and English. N. G. Duflef, 3 

vols. Philadelphia, 1810 
Bibliotheque Portative. N. Faueon. Boston, 1810 

English and French Dictionary. John Gardiner, 2 vols. Rouen, 1802 
Bibliotheque Francaise. Paris, 1855 

Fables Amusantes. J. N. Perrin. London, 1771 

French Grammar. Abadee. Philadelphia, 1823 

Grammar of French. New York, 1804 

N. Wauostrocht, 4 copies. London, 1802 

L. Chambaud, 4 copies. “ 1775 

The Treasure of French and English. L. Chambaud, 3cop. “ 1796 

Exercises in French. L. Chambaud, 2 copies. “ 1861 

Introduction au Leclur Francois. Lind. Murray. York, 182’ 
Syllabire Francais. J. Meier. Baltimore, 1834 



Tagliches Rauch Opfer. Aiex. Alsheimer. 
Mithridates. J. C. Adelung. 

Priifung der Geister. Wilhelm Dell. 
Literatur der Theologie, &c. J. S. Ersch 
Philologie. “ “ 



Heilbrom. 
Berlin, 1809 
Philadelphia, 

Leipzig, 1822 
“ 1822 
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Bruckstuck Einer Reise Nach England. Halle, 1821 

Geschichte der Dogma von der Gottheit Christi. C. D. A. 

• Martini, 1 vol. 1800 

Handbuch der Geschichte. A. H. R. Heeren. Gottingen, 1822 
Mithridates. Wilhelm von Humboldt. Berlin, 1817 

Redevceringen en Verhandelingen, &c. R. Koopmans, 2 vols. , 

Amsterdam, 1820 

Grundsatze der Erzeihung, &c. D. A. H. Niemeyer, vols 2, 3. 

Halle, 1805 

Forderung der Christenheit vors Gericht. Wilhelm Penn. 

Philada., 1791 

Leerredenen. Gov. J. Van Rijswijk. Amsterdam, 1816 

Gervesenen Predigers Zu Harburg. C. A. Roemeling. Ephrata, 1792 
Urgestalt der Odyssee. B. Thiersch. Konigsberg, 1821 

Schriften von B. D. L. Nageiate, 1677 

AHrANCRAa,&c. 1820 

Verschiedene Alt, and Neuere Geschichte, &c. Germantown, nH 
Worden Boek. Nederduytsch. Rotterdam, 1648 

Die Herrliche Erscheinung, &c. Jesu. J. C. Steiner. Phila., 1763 
Lehrbuch der Algemeinen Grammatik. J. S. Vater. Halle, 180S 
Reden an Junglinge. A. H. Niemeyer. “ 1794 

Handbuch der Naturgeschichte. J. F. Blumenbach. Gotten’r, 1821 
Naamlizst, &c. Amsterdam, 1815 



Exhortacion y Sermones. Por. Una Lenora. 
Dictionario Portatil. C. M. Cattel. 2 copies. 
Guia Politica. D. J. Hipolito. 

Don Quixote. (Cervantes, 4 vols. 

Grammaire Neuvelle Espagn. F. Sobrino. 



Uondres, 1872 
Paris, 1803 

Barcelona. 
Avigner, 1807 



Dictionary of the Gaelic. Normon McLeod. 

The Ramayuna, (Sanscrit.) Carey & Marshman 

Vocabulary of Sgau Karen. 

Grammar of Bengalee. Wm. Carey. 

Grammar of Punjabee. “ 

Hindo History in Mahratta. 

Malayan Dictionary. Wm. Marsden. 

Grammar. “ “ 

Chinese Grammar. J. Marshman. 

Polyglott Grammar. Samuel Barnard. 

Index Llnguarum Totius Orbis. J. S. Vater. 



London, 1845 
, 3 vols. 

Seram pore, 1806 
Tavoy, 1849 
Serampore, 1816 
“ 1812 
1823 

London, 1812 
“ 1812 
Serampore, 1814 
Philadelphia, 1825 
Berlin, 1815 
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SECTION I. 



Brande’s Chemistry. 

Conversations on Chemistry. J. L. Comstock. 
Elements of Modern Chemistry. H. Ewel. 
Dictionary of Chemistry. A. Ure. 

(Old.) 



New York, 1821 
Hartford, 1821 
New York, 1866 
London, 1821 
“ 1771 



Elements of Crystallography. Fred. Accum. 



1813 



Botanical Terminology. John Eberle. Philadelphia, 1818 

Posthumous Papers on Botany of Win. Griffith, 5 vols. text, 

4 vols. plates. 

Histoire des Arbres Forestiers. N. A. Michaux. 

Compend. of Botany. Geo Sumner, 2 copies. Hartford, 1820 

Report of Trees, &c., of Mass. Boston, 1846 



Mastodon Giganteus. J. C. Warren. 

American Ornithology. Alex. Wilson, 9 vols. 
Invertebrata of Massachusetts. 

Report on Injurious Insects of Massachusetts. 
Tracts on Nat. History. 

American “ “ J. D. Godman, 3 vols. 



“ 1852 

Philadelphia, 1810 
Cambridge, 1841 
“ 1841 

London, 1762 
Philadelphia, 1826 



Geology of Massachusetts. Edw’d Hitchcock, 2 vols. Amherst, 1841 
Connecticut. J. G. Percival. New Haven 1842 

South Carolina. M. Tuorney. Columbia, 1848 

Iowa, Minn., &c. Owen, 3 copies with illustrations. 

Philadelphia, 1852 

American Journal of Science, No. 1, 3 vols. 

Transactions Cambridge Philadelphia Society, 1 vol. 1821 

1822 

Exploring Expedition. J. C. Fremont. Washington, 1845 

Smithsonian Contributions, vols. 2, 7, and 10. 

* Reports, 1853, 1856, 1866, and 1867. 

Miscel. Collections, 7 vols. and Catalogue. 

Climate of London. L. Howard, 2 vols. 1820 



Compendium Anatomicum. P. B. L. Heister. 
Anatomia. Caspar! Bartolini. 

Archives de Physiologie. Bouchardat. 

L. Anatomic. D’Heister. 

New London Practice of Physic. E. G. Clark. 
Philosophy of Physic. Wm. Wilson. 

Every Man His Own Doctor. Wm. Buchan. 



Edinburg, 1777 
Lugdun, 1651 
Paris, 1854 
Paris, 1724 
London, 1811 
Dublin, 1804 
New Haven, 1816 
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Elements of Medicine. 

Materia Medica. Wm. Lewis. 

Histoire de la Medicine. D. Le Clerc. 

Medical, &c., Commentaries. M. Payne, 3 vols. 

Institutes of Medicine. “ 

Medical Hints. 

Transactions of Medical Society of New York. 

Homcepathic, “ “ “ 6 vols. 1866 

Report of Metropolitan Board of Health, 2 vols. Albany, 1866, 1867 



Fair Haven, 1797 
London, 1784 
Amsterdam, 1702 
New York, 1846 
‘ ‘ 1859 

London, 1820 



U. 8. Sanitary Commission, 3 vols. 

Diatriba Pharmaceutica. Thomas Willis. 

Modern Cookery, 1 vol. 

Philos, of Human Voice. James Rush. 

Clinical Guide. Wm. Nisbit. 

Gunshot Wounds. F. Chevalier. 

Lectures on the Teeth. L. 8. Parmly./ 

Astrologie Restored. W. Ramsay. 

Stirpium. Adversaria Nov. Dioscoridis. Pena and Lobel. “ 1579 

Hydrophobia. J. Thatcher. Plymouth, Mass., 1812 



1863, 1865 
London, 1675 
“ 1757 

Philadelphia, 1827 
Edinburg, 1801 
London, 1804 
New York, 1820 
London, 1654 



Rudiments of Mathematics. Wm. Ludland. Paris, 1816 

Essais Sur L’Enseignement. S. F. Lacroix. “ 1816 

The Preceptor, 2 vols. Dublin, 1755 

Young Mathematician’s Guide. John Ward. London, 1758 

Course of Mathematics. “ 1712 

2 vols., 2 cop., 2 extra of vol. 1. Cam., 1808 
Philosophia Newtonianae Institutionis. G. . I. Gravesend. Lon., 1723 



Elements of Arithmetic. F. R. Hassler. 
System of Arithmetic. Pres’t Webber. 
Arithmetical Guide. Wm. Taylor, 2 copies 
Old Arithmetics, 13 copies. 

Series of Decimal Quotients. 

The American NegociatOr. J. Wright. 
Introduc. to Algebra. J. Bonnycastle, 2 coi)ies. 

Jer. Day, 2 copies. 

Algebra. John Farrar. 

Doctrines of Fluxions. Jas. Hodgson. 
Elements of Algebra. John Kersey. 

S. F. Lacroix. 



Washington, 1843 
Cambridge, 1812 
London, 1805 

“ 1823 

“ 1761 

Philada. 

New Haven, 1820 
Cambridge, 1818 
London, 1736 
“ 1672 

Paris, 1820 



Complement “ “ 

Lacroix’s Elements of Alg. Trans, by John Farrar. 
Method of Fluxions. N. Saunderson. 

Geometrical, &c.. Essays. G. Adams. 

Complement des Elements de Geometrie. Lacroix. 
La Geometrie. De Bezout. F. Peyvard. 



“ 1827 

Poston, 1833 
London, 1756 
“ 1797 

Paris, 1822 
“ 1810 
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Elements of Euclid. Robt. Simpson, 8 copies. Phila., 1820 

Euclid. Playfair, 2 copies, Edinburg, 1795 

Introduc. to Mensuration. J. Bonnycastle.. Philada., 1818 

Trigonometry and Surveying. John Treadwell. Farmington, 1804 
System of Geom. and Trigonom. Abel Flint, 2 copies. Hart., 1808 
Elements of Trigonometry. S. F. Eacroux. Paris, 1822 

Elements of Conic Sections. Robt. Simpson, 2 copies. N. Y., 1804 

Ch. Hutton. London, 1787 



Astronomical Essays. Geo. Adams. 
History of Astronomy. Geo. Costard. 
Practical Astronomy. Alex. Ewing. 
Astronomy. James Ferguson, 2 copies. 

2 vols. 



“ 1812 
London, 1767 
Burlington, 1812 
London, 1770 
“ 1817 



Elements of Astro. 1). Gregory, 2 vols., 2 cop., plates. “ 1726 

Astronomical Observations. Washington, 1852, 1861-63 

Introduction to Astronomy. Jno. Keith, 2 copies. London, 1748 
Zones of the Stars. M. F. Maury. Vol. 1, part 1. Washington, 1860 
Astronomical Observations, Georgetown, D. C., No. 1. N. Y., 1852 
Principles of Integ: & Different’! Calculus. Cambridge, 1824 

Lacrox. Paris, 1820 



Ancient Architecture. 

Treatise on Mechanics. Oliuthus Gregory. 

Atlas (French) Philosoph. Soc. 

General Atlas. ' 

Theory of the Earth. M. Cuvier 
Figure of the Earth. E. Cagnoli. 

Studies of the Barth. S. E. Cones. 

Treatise on Use of the Globes. Keith. 

Theory and Practice of Longitude. H. McKay, 2 cop. 
Epitome of Navigation, James A'kinson. 



London, 1804 
1815 

Boston, 1812 
New York, 1818 
London, 1819 
Washington, 1860 
London, 1815 
‘ 1810 
‘ 1704 

The Navigator. Nathaniel Bowditoh. Newburyport, 1802 

Principles of Navigation and Surveying. Jos. Day. N. Hav’n, 1817 
Practical Navigator. Hamilton Moore. Dublin, 1800 

Mariner’s Compass Rectifled. Andrew Wakely. London, 1772 
The Navigator. Pittsburg, 1818 

Oriental Navigator. Philadelphia, 1807 

Army Meteorolog. Register, 1843-1854. Washington, 1855 

Musical Grammar. Dr. Callicott. Boston. 

The American Youth. John sterry, 1 vol. Providence, 1790 

Introduction to Philosophy, a. Martin. London, 1765 

Elementsof Natural Philosophy. John Ewing. Philadelphia, 1809 
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Elements of Natural Philosophy. Tib. Cavailo, 2 vois. Phila., 1819 

“ 1829 

Conversations on Natural Philosophy. J. L. Comstock, 2 vols. 

Philadelphia, 1820 

System of Experimental Philosophy. J. T. Des Aguliers, Lon., 1719 
Lectures on Philosophy. James Ferguson. London, 1773 

Magnetic Attractions. Peter Barlow. “ 1823 

Essay on Electricity. George Adams. ‘‘ 1779 

Treatise on “ Tib. Cavailo. “ 1782 

Optics. Sir I. Newton. “ 1706 

Experiments in Physic. Eobert Boyle. “ 1691 

New Physical Dictionary. John Quincy. “ 1722 

Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. G. Gregory, 6 vols., 3 parts. 

Philadelphia, 1816 

Table of the Circles. London, 1823 

Reportof Chief of Engineers for 1868. Washington, 1869 



Engineer’s and Surveyor’s Report, 3 copies. 



New York. 



SECTIO^r K. 



Ancient Geography. Mons. D. Anville, 2 vols. New York, 1814 
Summary of Geography. Alex. Adams. London, 1816 

Geography. Daniel Adams. Boston, 1816 

System of Geography. Malte Brun, 6 vols. 

Geographia Classica. Samuel Butler. Philadelphia, 1831 

Introduction to Geography. J. Cummings, 10 copies. Boston, 1813 



Geography. N. Dwight. 

Benj. Davis. 

Eodolph. Dickinson, 2 copies. 

The World Displayed. Dr. Shaw. 

Classical Geographical Dictionary. Echard 
Use of the Globes. Daniel Penning. 

Geography. Benj. Gleason. 

Grammar of Geography. J. Goldsmith. 

Wm. Guthrie. 

Thesaurus. Morelli. (Greek.) 

Anct. Geography. Robert Mayo. 

Geography of United States. John Melish. 

Military Atlas. “ “ 

Geography. J. and S. E. Morse, 22 copies. 

S. E. Morse, 5 copies. “ 

Universal Geography. Jedadiah Morse, 2 vols., extra copy vol. 2 
Geography and Astronomy. John O’Neil, 11 copies. Baltim’e, 1816 
Principles of Geography and Astronomy. (Old.) 



Albany, 1812 
Philadelphia, 1805 
Boston, 1813 
London, 1761 
“ 1715 

Dublin, 1787 
Boston, 1814 
Philadelphia, 1811 
London, 1792 
Cambridge, 1815 
Philadelphia, 1813 
1818 
“ 1815 

Boston, 1820 
“ 1828 
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Geography. Blizah Parrish. Newburyport, 1810 

J. E. Worcester, 11 copies. ' Boston, 1819 

Epitome of Modern Geography. J. E. Worcester. “ 1820 

Compendium of “ “ Philadelphia, 1809 

Geography for Children. London, 1806 

Geographical Compilation. D C. L., 2 vols. Baltimore, 1806 

United States Coast Survey. Washington, 1852, 1854, 1861 

Traveller’s Guide. Saratoga, 1833 



United States Official Eegister. 

Gazetteer. J. E. Worcester. 
Western Gazetteer. S. R. Brown. 

Gazetteer of New York. H. G. Spafford. 
American Gazetteer. Jedadlah Morse, 2 copies. 



Washington, 1835 
Andover, 1818 
Auburn, 1817 
Albany, 1824 
London, 1792 



H. E. Woi;cester, 2 vols., 2 copies. Bost., 1823 
Philadelphia, 1829 
Boston, 1816 
1759 
1868 

Washington, 1871 
1860 

Glasgow, 1823 
Oxford, 1822 



Universal “ 

Gazetteer of Georgia. Adiel Sherwood. 

General Gazetteer. R. Brookes. 

Universal 

New York Civil List, 

Report on Immigration. E. Young. 

Eighth Census. 

Census of Scotland. 

University of Oxford Calendar. 

National “ “ Washington, 1821, 1822, 1823 

Gentleman’s Pocket Reg’ r. Jon. Lathrop. Boat., ’13, ’16, ’18, 

’20, ’25, ’28-’31 

Re-ources of United States. John Bristed. New York, 1811 

New York Insurance Report. 1868 



History of Indian Affairs. H. R. Schoolcraft, 5 parts. 

Exploration Pacific Railroad, 14 vols. 

Exec. Doc., Surveys, &c., 2d sess., 33d Cong., 21 vols. 

Senate Documents, “ 13 vols. 

Maps, Messages, Document, 1861, ’62, part 4, 1862, ’63, parts. 
Intel-oceanic Railroads, &c. Ad. C. H. Davis. 

Patent OfHoe Reports, 18 vols. 

Laud “ Washington, 1868 

Reports of Department of Agriculture, 3 vols. 

Transactions N. Y. Agricultural Soc., 2 parts. Albany, 1867 

American Institute. Albany, 1866-'67 

Report on Geology of Lake Superior. Foster & Whitney. 1850 
U. S. Japan Expedition. Com. M. C. Perry, 3 vols. Wash’n, 1856 
Meteorological Observations. “ ig6i 
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Fourth Meteorological Report. 

Military Commission to Europe. G. B. McClelland. Wash’n, 1857 
Mariner’s Dictionary. “ 1805 



SECTION L, 

New American Biography. T. J. Rogers. Easton, Pa. 

Cambro-British " John Evans, 2 vols. London, 1820 

System of “ Jos. Prle.stly. Phila., 1803 

General Biographical Dictionary. Alex. Chalmers, vols. 

1-7,9-29,31,32. London, 1813 

Lives of Eminent English Poets. Sam’l Johnson, 3 vois. N.Y., 1811 
Good Men of Modern Date. Mrs. Green, 2 vols., 2 cop. Lon., 1811 



“ New American Cyciopsedia. (Appleton’s.! 16 vols. 
Encyclopsedia. Wm. Enfield, 6 vols. 

Ree’s Encyclopedia, vols. 1-36, 38-41, plates 1-6. 
Bibliotheca Tech nologica. Benj. Martin. 



Aus., 1861, ’3. 
London, 1812 

London, *1740 



Residence in China. D. A. Beail. 

History of Covenanters. 

History of Europe. 

Greece, 4 vols. 

Immigration. W. J. Brommell. 
Oregon. W. Robinson. 

Philip Third. R. Watson, 2 vols. 

United States and Great Britain. Thos. Walsh. 
Wars of Justinian. Procopius. Henry Hoicroft 
War wilh Mexico. Livermore. 

Wm. Jay. 

Universal History, Anct., 1-21 ; Modern, 1-47 



New York, 1834 
Philada., 1841 
London, 1707 
New York, 1814 
“ 1856 

Washington, 1846 
New York, 1818 
Phiiada., 1819 
London, 1653 
Boston, 1850 
“ 1849 

London, 1779 



Life of Alexander the Great. (Old.) 

Edmund Calamy. John T. Rutt. 
John Chrysostom. (German.) 

Cicero. (Old.) 

Wm. Forsythe, 2 vols. 

(Old.) 

Edmund D. Clarke. Wm. Otter. 
Columbus. J. H. Campe. 

Wm. Cowper. Wm. Hayley, 2 vols. 
Petrarch. 

9 



London, 1830 
Berlin, 1821 

New York, 1865 

“ 1827 

London, 1779 
New York, 1803 
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Life of Sir Matthew Hale. Gilbert Burnet. London, 1805 

Mahomet. H. Prideaux. “ 1716 

John Milton. Chas. Symmous. “ 1810 

John, Earl of Rochester. 

Socrates. Mons. Charpentier. Ijondon, 1712 

Eleanor Williams. 

John Wilmot. Gilbert Burnet. ^ Boston, 1803 

Lives— Plutarch. Jno. Langhorne, 4 vols., extra co. v. 1. Lon., 1803 
“ F. Wrangham, 3. vols. “ 1819 

Anecdotes of Chatham. London, 1810 

Memoirs of Edgar Buntly, 2 vols. Philada., 1801 

Gen. Andrew Burn. London, 1816 

J. Mason Good. Glinthus Gregory. Boston, 1829 

J. J. Gurney. J. B. Braithwaite, 2 vols. Philada., 1824 

1829 



Dr. Livingstone. Alex. Guim. 
Edmund Ludlow. 

Marie Antoinette. 

Henry Martyn. John Sargent. 
Harriet Newel. Leon’d Woods. 
Sir John Priestly. 

Wm. Richards John Evans. 
David Rittenhouse. Wm. Barton. 
Count Segur. 

Mary Shenstone. 

Two Young Gentiemen. 

Roman Antiquities. Alex. Adam. 

American Register, 2 vols. 

Uses of History. Bolinbroke. 

Progress of Nations. Ezra C. Seaman. 



New York, 



Hartford, 

Boston, 

Chiswick, 
Philada., 
Boston, 
London, 
Edinburg, 
New York, 
Phiiada., 
London, 
New York, 



1822 

1817 

1819 

1813 
1823 
1823 
1768 

1814 
1817 
1770 
1846 



SECTION M. 



A Journey Through Albania. J. C. Hobhouse, 2 vols. Phihi., 
Arehseologia America. Am. Antiq. Society, 1 vol. Worces’r, 
American Revoiution. Paul Allen, 2 vols., vol. 2 extra. Balt., 
Historical Illustrations of Childe Harold. Jno. Hobhouse, 

2 copies. New York, 

History of China. P. Duhalde, 2 vols. London, 

Diodorus Siculus. G. Booth. '• 

History of the British Empire. Francis Plowden. Dublin, 

England. Th. Hume, 10 vols. London, 

Smollet, 6 vols. “ 

Goldsmith, 2 copies. Philada., 

Caroline McAuley, vol. 4. London, 

H. Oldcastle. “ 



1817 
1820 
1822 

1818 
1736 
1700 
1794 
1810 
1811 
1806 
1769 
1743 
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Introduction to History of Europe. S. PufTendorf. London, 1700 
Modern Europe. (Imperfect.) 5 vols. Philadelphia, 1815 

Russel’s Abridged. Hanover, 1810 

History of French Revolution. Edward Haines, 4 vols. Phlla., 1824 



Annals of Glasgow. 
History of Greece. 



Glasgow, 1816 
Dublin, 1791 
Philadelphia, 1817 
New York, 1818 
Oxford, 1818 



James Oieland, 2 vols. 

Wm. Mitford, 2 vmls. 

Goldsmith. 

Greenland. B. O’Reilly. 

Herodotus. Littlebury. 

History of Hindoos. W. Ward, 2 vols., 2 copies. Serampore, 1815 
Irish Rebellion. Philadelphia, 1813 

East and West Indies. Abbe Reynal, 6 vols. Lon., 1798 
Lecture.s on Jewish Antiquities. D. Tappaii. Cambridge, 1807 
•Middle Ages. Hallam, 5 vols. Philadelphia, 1821 

Massachusetts Bay, 2 vols. ■ London, 1760 

History of North Carolina. J. H. Wheeler, 2 copies. Phila., 1821 
Colonial History of N. Y. J. R. Brodhead, 10 vols. and index. 

Albany, 1856 

History of New Hampshire. Jeremy Belknap. Boston, 1792 

the Puritans. Daniel Neale, 5 vols. Portsmouth, 1816 
New England. “ “ London, 1720 

Morse & Parish, 2 copies. Charlestown, 1829 
Roman History. (Old.) 

History of the Roman Commonwealth. Goldsmith, 2 copies. 

St. Domingo. London, 1818 

S. Carolina. David Ramsay, 2 vols. Charleston, 1809 
Tacitus, 3 vols. London, 1757 

Thucydides. Wm. Smith, 2 vols. “ 1781 

History, &c., .if United States. J. How’d Hinson , 2 vols. “ 1830 

:penj. Trumbull. Boston, 1810 

History of Vermont. Sam’l Williams, 2jvols., 2 cop. Burlingt’n. 
New and Easy Method to Roman History. Thomas Brown. 

London, 1710 

History of Virginia. Wm. Smith. 

History. Butler. 

Ancient History. Rollin, 8 vole. 

Summary. Wm. Douglas, 2 vols. 

History of the World. John Hoyland, 11 vols. 

History of His Times. Bishop Burnet, 5 vols. 

History of the Late Glorious War. (Old.) 

History of Destruction of Helvetic Union. M. Dupin. Bost., 1799 
Histoire de La Revolution of 1798, 5 vols. Paris, 1791 

Outlines of Ancient History. Blain Boston, 1827 

History of Philip 2d. Robert Watson, 3 vols. London, 1785 

Abolition of Slave Trade. Thomas Clarkson, 2 copies 

abridged, 1 copy full. Wilmington, 1816 



Williamsburg, 1747 
Hartford, 1820 
Boston, 1805 
London, 1780 
Philadelphia, 1816 
London, 1734 
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Elements of History. Tytler. 

Modern History. Paris, 

Whelpley’s Oonipend. Philadelphia, 

Histoire Philosophique. Reynai, 10 vols. Geneva, 

General History. Abbe Millot, o vols. Balem, 

Introduction to Universal History. W. Badcliffe. London, 
History of University of Cambridge. G. Dyer, 2 vols. “ 
Elements of General History. Edward Wares, 4 vols. “ 
Spanish America. R. H. Bonnycastle. Philadelphia, 

Antiquities, Arts, &c. James Forsythe. Boston, 

Campaign of 1781 in the Carolinas. H. Lee. Philadelphia, 
View of Europe. Citizen of LTnited States. Boston, 

Kreneh Revolution. (Old.) 

Present State of Great Britain. John Charaberiane, 2 copies 

London, 

Haytian Papers. Prince Sanders. Poston, 

India Analyzed, 3 vols. London, 

Continental India. J. W. Massie. “ 

Review of State of Ireland. Francis Plowden, o vols. Phila., 
Civil Wars in Ireland. (Old.) 

Lectures on Jewish Antiquities. D. Tappan. 

Military, &c., Power of Russia. 

Military and Naval l.etters. John Brennan. 

History of Lewis & Clarke’s Expedition. 

Kenilworth Castle. 

Jefferson’s Notes. 

Roman Conversations. Jos. Wilcocks, 2 vols. 

West Indies. Thomas Gage. 

Chronological Antiquities. John Jackson, 3 vols. 

Tables. Francis Shallus, 1 vol. 

Oxoniensis Academia. John Pointer. 

U niversity Calendar. 



1753 

1808 

1780 

1787 

1814 

1822 

1819 

1818 

1824 

1822 



Boston, 

I ( 

Washington, 

Phila., 



London, 



Philada., 

London, 



1727 

1818 

1790 

1840 

1805 

1807 

1817 

1823 

1814 

1822 

1797 

1699 

17.52 

1817 

1749 

1822 



Travels of Ali Bey, 2 vols. 

Maps of, do. 

Bruce’s Travels. (Imperfect.) 
Jonathan Cawer’s Travels. 
Daniel Clarke’s “ 3 vol.«. 

F. Dwight’s “ 4 vols. 

Fiske’s “ 



Philada., 1816 



Philada., 1796 
New York, 1815 
New Haven, 1822 
New York, 1838 



Narrative of J. S. C. F. Frey. “ 1833 

Plates to Journey. J. C. Hobhouse. Philada., 1817 

Travels of Alex. DeHumboldt and AimO Bonpland. 

Remarks on a Tour, &c. MeEntash, 2 vols. 

John Melish’s Travels, 2 vols. PhiladL, 1815 
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Mungo Park’s Travels, 1 vol. 

G. A. Oliver’s Travels, 2 vols. 

Travels. H. R. Schoolcraft. 

Letters of a Traveller. Alex. Thomson, 2 copies. 
Juvenile Tourist. John Evans. 

Six Weeks’ Tour. 

Visit to South Africa. C. J. Latrobe. 

Travels in Africa. Denham & Clapperton. 
Journey in America. H. B. Fearon. 

Belgian Traveller. 

Excursion to Brighton. John Evans. 

Travels in Canada Alex. Henry. 

George Heriot. 

Embassy to China. Sir Geo. Staunton, 1 vol. 
Denoii’s Travels in Egypt. (Old.) 

Travels in Italy. Abbe Barthelemy. 

Travels in Spain. Chev. de Bourgoanne. 
Expedition to River Zaire. Captain Tucker. 

A Voyage. F. Depons, 3 vols. 

Narrative of Voyage. John McLeod, 
('hesapeake and Ohio Canal. John Shriver. 
Captain Riley’s Narrative. 



London, 1817 
“ 1801 
New York, 1825 
London, 1798 
“ 1818 
“ 1769 

“ 1821 
Boston, 1829 
London, 1819 
Middletown, 1870 
Chiswick, 1821 
New York, 1809 
.Philada., 1813 
“ 1799 

London, 1802 
Dublin, 1790 

New York, 1806 
Philada., 1818 
Baltimore, 1824 



Memoirs of John Calvin. Eliza Waterman. Boston, 1813 

Charles Fifth. Robertson. 

Life of Oliver Cromwell. Birmingham, 1778 

Philip Melancthon. F. A. Cox, 2 copies. London, 1817 
Residence with the Emperor Napoleon. (Old.) 

Memoir of Robert Troup Paine. His Parents. New York, 1852 
Memoir of Granville Sharp. Prince Ho ire. London, 1820 

Life and Writings of Wm. Robertson. Geo. Gleig, 12 vols. “ 1819 

Lives of Distinguished Amer’n Travellers. Delaplaine. Phila., 1815 



SECTION N. 



Review of Inchiquin’s Letters to Canning. Boston, 1815 

Cicero’s Letters. Wm. Melmoth, vols. 1 and 3, 2 copies 

of vol. 3. London, 1814 

Fitz Osborne’s Letters. 

Geo. Gregories “ Philada., 1805 

Jews’ Letters to Voltaire. Ph. LeFanie. ‘ 1795 

Pliny’s Letters. Dublin, 1757 

Wm. Melmoth. Boston, 1809 
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Letters by a Spy. 

Works of De St. Ermond. 

Letters of Theron Aspasia. 

Scbahcoolen. L. Hassan. 



Paris, 1642-44 
London, 1714 
Baltimore, 1809 
Edinburg, 1762 
Boston, 1802 



Orations of Cicero, Wm, Guthrie, 2 copies. London, 1778 

Cicero Against Verres. •“ 1812 

Speeches. .T. P. Curran. “ 1819 

Lectures on Anct. Greeks. Andrew Dalzel. Edinburg, 1821 

Speeches of Lord Erskine. Georgetown, 1818 

Discourses at College of ?4ew Jersey. Ashbel Green. N. York, 1822 
Eloquence of British Senate. Wm. Hazlitt, vol. 1. Brooklyn, 1810 
Lectures on Comic Writers of Britain. Hazlitt. 

Hundred Boston Orators. J. C. Loriiig. Boston, 18.5.8 

Orations of Demosthenes. Thos. Leland, 2 vols. London, 1802 

Speeches. Caleb Strong. Newburyport, 1809 

Address to Arner. Acad of Fine Arts. Gulian Verplanck. 



Discourses on Tacitus. R. Whitaker. 
Oration. Robt. Winthrop, July 4, 1848. 
Orations Commemorative of March 5, 1770. 
Oratio Philippica. 

Collection of Memorials. (Old.) 

Boston Orator. 



London, 1642 
Boston. 

“ 1807 

Amsterdam, 1709 

1770 



Works of Jos. Addison, 1 vol. 

Bacon, 2 vols. 

Edmund Burke, 2 vols. 

2 vols. 

Maria DeFleury. 

Fielding, 12 vols. 

Johnson’s Woi-ks, vols. 2, 3, 12. 

Milton’s Prose Works and Life. C. Syminons, 
Works of Shakespeare, 7 vols (Old.) 

St. Pierre, S vols. 

John Wilkes, 2 vols. 

John Witherspoon. 



London, 1760 
“ 1743 

New York, 1813 
London, 1842 
Philada., 1803 
Edinburg, 1771 
New York, 1809 
7 vol.s. Lon,, 1806 

Philada., 1808 
London, 1762 
Phila., 1803 



Lessons to Humble Life. 

Characteristieks. Earl of Shaftesbury, 2 vols. 
Antiquities of Rome. Basil Kennet. 

Telemachua, 2 vols. 

Method of Belles-Lettres. M. Rollin, vols. 1, 2, 4, 



Phila., 1809 
“ 1737 

“ 1726 

Glasgow, 175.5 
London, 1749 
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British Essayists. L. T. Bergner. (Incomplete.) 32 vols. Lon., 1823 



Primitive Orientals. 

Women. .1. A. Segur, 2 vols. 

On Popular Ignorance. John Poster. 
Dissertations. Jonathan Edwards. 

Essay on Taste. Alex. Gerard. 

Dialogues of the Dead. Lord Lyttleton. 
Dialogues. M. de Fenelon. 

Self Knowledge, 2 copies. 

Essay on Power of Numbers. John Mrson. 
Principles of Peace. Thomas Hancock. 

Essay on Paradise Lost. 

Strictures. Zimmerman. 

•Genius of Scotland. Robert Trumbull. 
Aphorisms on Man. J. C. Lavater. 
Colloquies. R. L’Estrange. 

Calamities of Authors. J. D. Israeli, 2 copies. 
Essay. John Young. 


Calcutta, 1803 
London, 1803 
Boston, 1821 
Philada., 1791 
“ 1804 

Worcester, 1797 
Boston, 1810 
Boston, 1819 
London, 1761 
Boston, 1843* 
London, 1750 
Philadelphia, 1778 
New York, 1848 
Dublin, 1790 
London, 1725 
New York, 1812 
London, 1798 



Oxford Prize Essays, 5 vols. 

Moral and Political Dialogues. D. Hurd, 3 vols. London, 1788 



Es.says on Taste. Archibald Alison. 
Miscellanea Critica. Richard Dawes. 
Pursuits of Literature. 

Longinus on the Sublime. 


Boston, 1812 
Cambridge, 1745 
Dublin, 1798 
London, 1770 



Old Age and Friendship, Cicero. Wm. Melmoth. “ 1820 

Examination of Iliad. Granville Penn. “ 1821 



Kenilworth Castle. Mrs. Bowen. 
Farmer’s Boy. Robert Bloomfield, 
Parnassian shop. Peter Quince. 
Comical Romance. Scarron. 


Wellington, 1818 
Baltimore, 1803 
Boston, 1801 


Reflections, 3 vols. 

Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, 2 vols. 
Fleetwood. 


1714 

London, 1751 


Golden Centenary. John Evans. 
Budget. Jane A. Eames. 

P'ather’s Legacy. Dr. Gregory. 
Citizen of the World, 2 vols. 
Connoiseur. Wm. Town. 
Rasselas. Samuel Johnson. 
Antiquary. Walter Scott, 1 vol. 
Down Easters. .lohn Neal, 2 vols. 
Juvenile Pieces. Evans. 


1822 

Boston, 1855 
London, 1793 
“ 1714 

London, 1755 
Bridgeport, 1809 
New York, 1818 
“ 1833 


Mordaunt. 

Winter Evenings. Vicesimus Knox, 2 vols. 
Beauties of Nature. Thad. M. Harris. 
Extracts by a Lady of Maryland. 


“ 1801 

“ 1805 

Charlestown, 1800 
Annapolis, 1808 
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Literature of Negroes. H. Gregoire. Brooklyn, 1810 

Gentleman’s Diary. (Old.) 

Modern Philosopher. Christ. Caustick. Philadelphia, 1806 



Works of James Beattie, 10 vols. 

Translation of Homer. Wm. Cowper, 4 vols. 
The Borough. Rev C. Crabb. 

Prison Thoughts. Wm. Dodd. 

Poems. Thomas Gibbons. 

Poetical Works. John Milton. 

Works of James Montgomery, 3 vols. 

Moore’s Anacreon. 

Works of Alex. Pope, 6 vols. 

vols. 3, 4, 6. 



“ 1809 

“ 1810 
" 1806 
Dedham, 1806 
Boston, 1796 
‘‘ 1821 
New York, 1805 
Dublin, 1770 
London, 1736 



vols. 2 and 3. “ ’ 1770 

Odyssey. Pope’s Translation. “ 1771 

Seven Ages of Shakespeare. (Old.) 

Rhymes on Art. M. A. Shea. 

Writings of Fanny Woodbury. B. J. Emerson. Boston, 1816 

British Poets. Chiswick, 1822, vols. 1, 18, 21, 36, 39, 42, 44, 46, 48, 71 , 



Philadelphia, 1811 



73, 74, 77, 80, 82, 83, 86, 88, 91, 93, 95, 97, 100. 
Poems. E. P. (Old.) 



Monthly Anthology, vol. 9. 

Eclectic Magazine, 1849-50. 

Edinburg Review, 1851-54. 

Foreign Quarterly, October, 1836, January, 1837. 
Littels’ Living Age. Boston, 1847-49, 51-52, 56-59. 
London Magazine, vols. 29, 40. 

London Quarterly, 1852-54. 

North British, 1851-52. 

Weekly Register, 2 vols. 

Index to Periodical Literature. Wm. Poole. 
Congressional Globe, 1855-56, parts 1 and 2. 

1857-S8, 1, 2, 3. 

Appendix to do., vol. 33, 1856-58. 

Select Reviews, vols. 6 and 7. 

Spectator, vols. 3-12. 

Adventurer. 



Boston, 1810 
New York. 



Boston. 



Baltimore, 1812 
New York, 1853 



Philada., 1812 
London, 1770 



SECTION O. 



Essay on English Grammar. James Greenwood. 
Hermes. James Harris. 



London, 1741 
“ 1771 
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English Orthograph — Expositor. Dan’l Jaudon. 
English Grammar. Robt. Eowth, 8 copies. 

“ Harrison. 

American Grammar. James Brown. 

Murray’s Key. 

Murray’s Grammar Abridged. 

English Grammar. R. C. Smith. 

Dan’l Stanford. 

Rhetorical Grammar. John Walker, 5 copies. 
English “ 



Philada., 1809 
Cambridge, 1811 
Philada., 1802 
Troy, 1820 

Boston, 1813 
Philada., 1857 
Boston. 

“ 1814 

London, 1714 



Logie. Wm. Duncan, 14 copies. 

1. Watts, 5 copies. 

Richard Whately. 

(Old.) 2 copies. 

Rhetoric. John Andrews, 2 copies. 
Aristotle’s. 

Blair’s Abridged, 40 copies. 
Elemen-.s of Criticism. Lord Kames. 
copies of vol. 2. 



Albany, 1811 
London. 

New York, 1832 

Philada., 1813 
Oxford, 1816 
New York. 

2 vols, 3 extra 

New York. 



The Understanding Reader. D. Adams. 
The Reader. Abner Aiden, 2 copies. 
Principles of Oratory. G. Austin, 2 copies. 
Columbian Orator. Caleb Bingham. 
Dialogues in Bengalee. 

American Monitor. Matthew Carey. 

The Speaker. Wm. Enfield. 

Dialogues on Eloquence. F'enelon. 

School Dialogues. Nathaniel Heaton. 
Principles of Eloquence. S. N. Lake. 
United States Speaker. John E. Lovel. 
English Reader. Lindley Murray. 

Method of Instruction. J. Neef. 

Lessons in Elocution. Wm. Scott, 3 copies. 
Moral Instructor. Jesse Torrey. 

Lectures on Elocution. Thomas Sheridan. 
Elements of Elocution. John Walker. 

A Volume for all Libraries. John Wilson. 
Polite Preceptor. 

Speakers. (Old.) 

Sequel to English Reader, 4 copies. 

The Art of Speaking. 



1804 

Boston, 1814 
London, 1806 
Boston, 1817 
Serampore, 1816 
Philada., 1803 
“ 1817 

Boston, 1810 
Wrentham, 1802 
Albany, 1797 
New Haven. 
Boston, 1817 
Philadelphia, 1813 
Boston. 

Philadelphia, 1844 
London, 1762 
Boston, 1810 
Washington, 1814 
London, 1795 

New York, 1815 
Philadelphia, 1800 
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Pronouncing Dictionary. An American Gentleman. Burling- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Dictionary. (English.) C. Coles. London. 1747 

Win. Perry, 2 copies. Worcester, 1794 

Todd’s Johnson. London, 1820 

Walker. Bellow’s Fall, 182i 

N. Webster. (Small.) New Haven, 1807 
Vocabulary of Americanisms. John Bickering. Boston, 1816 



Plan of Education. Joseph Neef. 

Outlines of Education. George Jardine. 
Education in Scotland. M. Russel. 

Monetorial Instruction. John Griscom. 

British and Foreign School Society, 3 vols. 
Thoughts on Education. John Ijocke. 

Liberal Education. Vicesimus Knox. 

Letters 'on “ Elizabeth Hamilton, 3 vols. 

-Fifteenth Annual Report on Education of N. Y. 
■National Baptist Education Oemvention, 2 copies. 
Report on Faucation. V. M. Rice. 

Regent’s Report of University of New York. 
Preceptor, 2 vols. 



Philadelphia, 1808 
Glasgow, 1818 
Edinburg, 1813 
New York, 1825 
London, 1798, 1822 
“ 1738 

“ 1785 

Alexandria, 1803 
Albany, 1869 
Brooklyn, 1857 
Albany, 1867 
“ 1868 
Ijoudon, 1858 



Reports of Prison Discipline Society. 
American Colon iz ition Society. 
Portsmouth Relief Association. 



Boston, 1826, 1853 
Washington, 1867 
Richmond, 1856 



Fitz Osborne’s Letters. Wm. Melmott, 3 vols. Boston, 1815 

Philosophy of Human Mind. Thos. Brown, 2 vols. Andover, 1802 
Cause and Effect. Thomas Brown. “ 1822 

Philosophy of Human Mind. James Buchanan. Richmond, 

Kentucky, 1812 

Letters on Improvement of the Mind. Mrs. Chappone. Bost., 
Outlines. Mons. Coudorcet. Philadelphia, 1796 

Intellectual System. R. Cudworth, 4 vols. London, 1820 

Human Understanding; John Locke. “ 1706 

Locke’s Essay, 3 vols., 2-copies. Brattleboro, 1806 

On the Intellectual and Active Powers. H. Reid. Philadelphia, 1793 
Diversions of Purley. Horne Tooke. “ 1806 

Philosophy of Human Mind. Dugald Stewart, 2 vols. Brattle- 
boro. 



“ Albany, 1822 

“ 2 vols. Boston, 1821 

“ 3 vols. Phila., 1827 
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Intellectual Philosophy. (Old.) 



Portland, 1827 



Elements of Moral Philosophy. J. Adams. 
Moral Essays. Francis Bacon. 

Essays on the Characteristics. John Brown. 
Ethical Questions. F. Cogan. 

Cicero de Offlciis. Wm. Guthrie. 

Polemical and Miscellaneous. Robert Hall. 
Moral Philosophy. Wm. Paley. ' 
Plutarch’s Morals, 4 vols. 

History of Ethics. A Teacher. 

Seneca’s Morals. 



Cambridge, 1837 
Boston, 1833 
London, 1752 
“ 1817 

London, 1820 
Boston, 1827 

London, 1694 
Washington, 1861 



Theory of Moral Sentiments. Adam Smith. London, 1759 

Elements of Moral Science. Francis Wayland. New York, 1835 
1-ectures on Moral Philosophy. Witherspoon. Philada., 1810 

Principles of Virtue. Dublin, 1797 

The Catholic Question in America. Wm. Samson. New York, 1843 



Trial of Captain Hull. Washington, 1822 

Laws of Admiralty, Great Britain, 1 vol. London, 1746 

Somerville’.s Transactions. Dublin, 1793 

Laws of Washington. Samuel Birch. . 1823 

Admiralty. J. E. Hall. Baltimore, 1809 

Henning’s Statutes at Large, 13 vols., 2 missing. 

Regulations of the Army. Philada., 1821 

Laws of United States, vols. 1, 2, 3, 5. “ 1796 

Naval Marine, Washington, 1826 

New Views of the Constitution. John Taylor. “ 1823 



Constitutions of 16 States. 

Massachusetts. 

National Debt. Robert Hamilton. 

Justice of the Peace. Richard Burn. 

Magistrate’s Guide. J. B. Colvin. 

Ctin)berland’s Laws of Nature. 

Manuel Historique. 

Old Law Book. 

Malthus on Population. 

Treatise on Government. Locke. 

Works of Thomas Paine. 

Principles of Natural Law. J. Burlamaqui, 2 vols., 2 

extra copies of vol. 2. Cambridge, 1807 

Blackstone. Kinne. New York, 1839 

“ Commentary, vols. 2 and 4. 



Boston, 1697 
Salem, 1817 
Philada., 1816 
London, 1810 
Georgetown, 1819 
Dublin, 1701 
Lyon, 1762 

London, 1803 
“ 1781 

Philada., 1797 
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Specimen Juridioum Imuigurale. Nicolai Smallenberg. Batar, 1805 
Dissertatio “ “ Gerard Sandefort. Lugduni, 1824 

Hermann Rnyards, Amst’m, 1819 
Dissertation on the Poor of Scotiand. Rev. Robt. Burns. 

Edinburg, 1819 

Commentary on Montesquieu. Tracy, 3 copies. 

Princiitles of Political Economy. T. R. Malthus. 

View of English Government, 4 vols. 

English Liberties. PI. Care. 

Essays on Baiam.-e of Power. 

Essays on Commerce David Bindon. 

Patent Right Oppression Exposed. 

Spirit of Laws. Montesquieu, voi. 2, 3 copies. 

Principles of Political Law. J. J. Burlamaqui 
Observations on Civil Liberty. Richard Price. 

Essays on Slavery. Thomas Clarkson. 

New Pantheon. Jillard Hort. 

"Assays on Congress of Nations. Win. Ladd. 

Thoughts on Polities of United Sta<es. 

Principles of Legislation. Jeremy Bentham. 

Federalist, 2 copies, 

Works of Algernon S,ydney. 

' James Harrington. 

Political Writings of John Dickinson, 2 vols. 

Writings of Thonlas Jefferson, 7 vols. 

Wm. Goddard. 

Discourses and Essays. Stevenson Macgill. 

Select Pamphlets. 

Porcupine’s Works, 2 vols. 

Political Legacies, 3 copies. 

De Jure Belli. Grotius. 

Questions and Answers on Kent’s Commentaries. 



Philada., 1811 
Boston, 1821 
London, 1818 
Boston, 1720 
London, 1701 
Dublin, 1739 
Philada., 1813 
Edinburg, 1772 
voi. 2. Dublin, 1776 
Loudon, 1776 
Philada., 1804 
Boston, 1809 
“ 1840 

“ 1788 

“ 1830 

Philada., 1818 
London, 1772 
“ 1771 

Wilmington, 1801 
Washington, 1857 
Providence, 1870 
Edinburg, 1819 
Philada., 1795 



Boston, 1800 
Amsterdam, 1689 
Asa Kinnd, 
New York, 1840 



Catalogue 



OP T HTT. 

OFFICERS AND STUDENTS 

OP 

The Columbian College 



IN THE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 



For the Academic Year, 1871-72. 



WASHINGTON: 

Gibson Brothers, Printers. 
1872. 



Catalogue 



OF THE 

OFFICERS AND STUDENTS 

OF 

The Columbian College 



IN THE 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 



For the Academic Year, 1871 -’72. 



W.4.SHINGTON : 

Gibson Brothers, Printers. 
1872. 



CALENDAR 



CuKBEHT Academic Yeae, (1871-’7i.) 

1871. Sept. 13, First Term Preparatory School begins Wednesday. 

Sept. 18,) Examination of Candidates for admission to (Monday. 

Sept. 19,1 College * Tuesday. 

Sept. 20, First College Term begins Wednesday. 

Oct. 2, Session of Medical Department begins Monday. 

Oct. 11, Session of Law Department begins Wednesday. 

1872. Feb. 9, First College Term Examination begins Friday. 

Feb. 19, Second College Term begins Monday. 

Mar. 7, Commencement of Medical Department Thursday. 

May 22, Senior Examinations begin Wednesday. 

June 12, Commencement of Law Department Wednesday. 

June 17, Second College Term Examination begins Monday. 

June 24, Exhibition of Preparatory Department Monday 

June 25, Anniversary Meeting of Alumni Tuesday. 

June 26, Annual College Commencement Wednesday. 

Next Academic Year, (1872- 73.) 

1872. Sept. 11, First Term Preparatory School begins Wednesday. 

Sept. 16, 1 Examination of Candidates for admission to (Monday. 

Sept. 17, J College iTuesday. 

Sept. 18, First College Term begins Wednesday. 

Oct. 7, Session of Medical Department begins Monday. 

Oct. 9, Session of Law Department begins Wednesday. 

1873. Feb. 7, First College Term Examination begins Friday. 

Feb. 17, Second College Term begins Monday. 

Mar. 6, Commencement of Medical Department Thursday. 

May 21, Senior Examinations begin Wednesday. 

June 11, Commencement of Law Department Wednesday. 

June 16, Second College Term Examination begins Monday. 

June 23, Exhibition of Preparatory Department Monday. 

June 24, Anniversary Meeting of Alumni Tuesday. 

June 23, Annual College Commencement Wednesday. 



BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 



Elected ix 1868. 



W. W. CORCORAN, LL. D., District of Columbia, 
PreiMent. 

The Hon. JOHN A. BOLLES, LL. D.. 

Vice-Pregident. 

The Hon. ISAAC DAVIS, LL. D., Worcester, Massachusetts. 

The Ret. A. D. GILLETTE. D. D., New York City. 

T. U. WALTER, Ph. D., LL. D., Germantown, Pennsylvania. 

The Hon. WM. M. McPHERSON, St. Louis, IHssouri. 

The Ret. JAMES P. BOi'CE, D. D., Greenville, South Carolina. 
The Rev. W. F. BROADDUS, D. D., Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

The Hon. WILLIAM A. GRAHAM, Greensborough, North Carolina. 
ANTHONY W. DIMOCK, Esq., Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

The Rev. RICHARD FULLER, D. D., Baltimore, Maryland. 

The Ret. FRANKLIN WILSON, D. D., 

The Rev. J. W. M. WILLIAMS. D. D., 

HIR.AM WOODS, Esq., 

HENRY TAYLOR, Esq.. 

TheRet. WM. T. BR.ANTLY. D. D., 

D. D. JOHNSON, Esq., West Virginia. 

WILLIAM GUNTON, Esq., Washington, D. C. 

The Hon. HENRY D. COOKE, “ 

Db. CHARLES H. NICHOLS. 

The Ret. S. P. HILL, D. D., 

ANDREW ROTHWELL, Esq., 

LEONARD D. GALE, M. D.. 

The Hon. WILLIAM STICKNEY, • ^ 

WYI. F. MATTINGLY, Esq., 

J. ORMOND WILSON, Esq., 

ROBERT C. FOX, Esq., 

HENRY BEARD, Esq., •• *• 

The Hon. M. G. EMERY, 

The Rev. . 1 . W. PARKER, D. D.. 

Secretary and Treasurer^ 

The Hon. WILLLAM STICKNEY. 



FACULTIES IX THE SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS, 



THE COLLEGE FACULTY. 



JAMES C. WELLING, LL. D., 

PEESIBENT, 

AND PEOPESSOR OF MORAL AND MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, AND LECTURER ON HISTORY, 



WILLIAM KUGGLES, LL. D., 

PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AND CIVIL POLITY, AND EMERITUS PROFESSOR 
OF MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



The Rev. ADONIRAM J. HUNTINGTON, D. D., 

PROFESSOR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, AND ACTING PROFESSOR OF 

LATIN. 

The Rev. SAMUEL M. SHUTE, D. D., 

PROFESSOR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, AND INSTRUCTOR IN 
ANGLO-SAXON AND GERMAN. 



EDWARD T. FRISTOE, A. M., 

PROFESSOR OP CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, AND NATURAL HISTORY, AND ACTING PROFES- 
SOR OF MATHEMATICS. 

HENRI MASSON, 

PROFESSOR OP THE FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 



ROGER W. CULL, A. M., 

ADJUNCT PROFESSOR OF GREEK AND LATIN. 



FRANK W. FREEBORN, A. M., 

ADJUNCT PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS. 

OTIS T. MASON, A. M., 

PRINCIPAL OF THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 

The Hon. WILLIAM STICKNEY, 



TREASURER. 
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THE LAW FACULTY. 

JAMES C. WELLING, LL. D., 

PRESIDENT, AND LECTURER ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

SAMUEL TYLER, LL. D., 

INSTRUCTOR OE THE SENIOR CLASS. 

JNO. C. KENNEDY, Esq., 

INSTRUCTOR OF THE JUNIOR CLASS. 

JOHN ORDRONAUX, M. D., LL. D., 

■LECTURER ON MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. '' 

The Hon. WILLIAM STICKNEY, 

TREASURER. 

THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 

THOMAS MILLER, M. D., 

EMERITUS PROFESSOR OP ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, AND PRESIDENT OF THE FAC- 
ULTY. 

GEORGE C. SCHAEFFER, M. D., 

EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. 

WILLIAM P. JOHNSTON, M. D., 

EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF OBSTETRICS AND DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

GEORGE M. DOVE, M. D., 

EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 

A. Y. P. GARNETT, M. D., 

EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF CLINICAL MEDICINE. 

JOHN C. RILEY, M. D., 

PROFESSOR OF MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. AND DEAN OP THE FACULTY. 
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NATHAN SMITH LINCOLN, M. D., 

PROFESSOR OF SPECIAL, OPERATIVE, AND CLINICAL SURGERY. 

J. FORD THOMPSON, M. D., 

PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY. 

W. W. JOHNSTON, M. D., 

PROFESSOR Of theory and practice 0F MEDICINE. 

A. P. A. KING, M. D., 

PROFESSOR OF OBSTETRICS AND DISEASES OP WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

EDWARD T. FRISTOE, A. M., 

PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY AND TOXICOLOGY. 

WILLIAM B. DRINKARD, M. D., 

LECTURER ON ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, AND DEMONSTRATOR OF ANATOMY. 



STUDENTS IN THE LAW DEPAETMENT. 



SENIOR CLASS. 

Name. Besidenoe. 

Abbot, Howaed S Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Addison, W., Jk Georgetown, D. C. 

Appleton, W. H Sunoook, N. H. 

Aenold, Staek W Beverly, West Va. 

Beeev, E. P Georgetown, D. C. 

Bixlee, J. W Eendallville, Ind. 

Black, L. C Lancaster, Ohio. 

Boone, Albebt E Tennessee. 

Bowen, Paul T Adrian, Michigan. 

Beioe, a. T Columbus, Ga. 

Beown, Eu&ene J McConnelsviUe, Ohio. 

Beown, T. B , Washington, D. C. 

Bubbaoe, W. D Ohio. 

Campbell, P. L Marlboro, Ohio. 

Caepenteb, Z. T., B. a., (Tale) Connecticut. 

Chew, J. J Washington, D. C. 

Claeke, Luke United States Army. 

Clabk, W. P Washington, D. C. 

Coon, B. C Wisconsin. 

CowtE, L. T Montezuma, Iowa. 

Geaqin, C. H., Je., B. P., (Columbian College) Georgetown, I). C. 

Ceane, William F., Jb Philadelphia, Pa. 

CuETiss, H. R* New Haven, Conn. 

DeOamp, E. F Morristown, N. 3. 

DeMattos, James Pateeson Jacksonville, lU. 

Douqlass, Silas J Jamestown, N. Y. 

Dow, J. E Washington, D. C. 

Duenall, j. B Colorado. 

Dye, P. E MitcheUville, Iowa. 

Eaele, Geoege Maryland. 

Eaton, Ray P Brunswick, Me. 

PoENEY, PiEEEE W Harrisburg, Pa. 

Fosteb, R. F Washington, D. C. 

Fowlee, Edwaed S Newburg, N. Y. 

Feelinghuysen, Geoeqe G New Jersey. 

Punk, Lee W f. Urbana, Ohio. 

Galpin, S. a Hartford, Conn. 

Haywaed, Allen B Swanzey, N. H. 



* Inadvertently omitted as Junior in previous catalogue. 
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SENIOE CLASS— Contimied. 

Name. Residence. 

Hendkicks, Abthur New York. 

Henset, T. G New York. 

House, J. W Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Howe, F. H ^^soonsin. 

Johnston, J. M., A. B., (Princeton College) Washington, D. C. 

King, Geoege A., A. M., (Columbian College) Minneapolis, Minn. 

Keeidlee, E. a New York. 

Laelt, Thomas E Wilmington, Del. 

McBlaie, a. j Washington, D. C. 

McLain, Edwin J Maryland. 

McKennet, W. a .• Washington, D. C. 

Meguiee, James F Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mix, Feank T Georgetown, D. C. 

Moses, Montague T Washington Territory. 

Newlands, James Illinois. 

Paeteidge, G. W Battle Creek, Mich. 

PiNNEY, A. S Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Platee, Mayhew Maryland. 

P 0 .STLET, Chaeles E Tennessee. 

Pottee, Henby G Athens, Ohio. 

Quaiffe, Alfred E : New Y'ork. 

Keiqaet, T. j Prairie City, Iowa. 

Eittenhouse, Samuel W., B. P., (Columbian Col.). .Georgetown, D. C. 

Kow'e, W. H Washington, D. C. 

Eyan, Martin Eiehmond, Va. 

Seaman, William H New Jersey. 

Shaw, George A Maine. 

Sickles, D. Kingsley Michigan. 

Skinnee, Samuel J North Carolina. 

Sloan, Charles D New York. 

Smith, Walter V Oregon. 

Stephenson, F. D Flora, HI. 

Tureell, j. D Northville, Mich. 

VanAeenam, C. D Franklinville, N. Y. 

Willard, Thomas E Sycamore, 111. 

Williams, Roger New York. 

WoEEELL, B. F Elizabeth, N. J. 

SENIOES 7,1. 



Name. 

Brown, Jesse 

Butts, Alexander B 

Babson, j. a 

Baldwin, H 



JUNIOE CLASS. 



Residence. 
Washington, D. C. 
Kansas. 

Maine. 

Washington, D. C. 
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JUNIOK CLASS— Continued. 

Name. Residence. 

Boss, Lewis Washington, D. C. 

Brocke, a. L Washington, D. 0. 

Beall, Fillmore Maryland. 

Butler, Charles M * Washington, D. C. 

Britton, Wiley Washington, D. C. 

Bottom, E. Huntington Vermont. 

Bliss, E. E Mississippi. 

Carlisle, Calderon, A. B., (St. John’s) Washington, D. C. 

Chadsey, James M Washington, D. C. 

Chadsey, William H California. 

Crosby, H. T Washington, D. C, 

Campbell, C. D Ohio. 

Cattrell, Edward B... Washington, D. C. 

Clancey, F. W Washington, D. C. 

Colley, W. P Washington, D. C. 

Cull, R. W Washington, D. C. 

Carrington, Campbell Virginia. 

Coughlan, J. B Indiana. 

Bonn, Wilton C Maryland. 

Dodge, P. T Washington, D. C. 

Drinkard, W. D Washington, D. C. 

DuBois, Richard C Pennsylvania. 

Dimon, T. W New York. 

Edwards, S. R Illinois. 

Everett, W. H Pennsylvania. 

Flint, William W New Hampshire. 

Freund, L. Paul Washington, D. C. 

Floyd, Walter P Virginia. 

Goodrell, M. C Washington, D. C. 

Gregory, C. S ... New York. 

Galloway, Casper Washington, D. C. 

Hunter, Francis M Washington, D. C. 

Havennbr, F.H Washington, D. C. 

Hyde, George A Missouri. 

Hook, Robert ..Iowa. 

Johnson, J. W. H Washington, D. C. 

Janvier, Thomas H Delaware. 

Johnson, J. J Washington, D. C. 

Jones, Rowland M Pennsylvania. 

Klaucke, Alexander A. C Washington, D. C. 

Kendrick, William E Tennessee. 

Kelly, Abner B Washington, D. C. 

Locke, R. D., A. B., (Columbian College) Alabama. 

Leggett, Mort M Ohio. 

Lentz, Charles Ohio. 

Lacey, A. P .....Washington, D. C. 
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JUNIOR CLASS— Continued. 



Name. 

Manning, Richaiid H 

McIntiee, W. C 

McMahon, Edward 

Medbeiiy, James F 

Moore, George H 

Patterson, J. Arthur.., 

Postal, W. D 

Parker, Duvall 

Pratt, E. A 

Reid, George C 

Remey, William B 

Reed, Dwight T 

Sloan, William H 

Steel, Prank 

SouTHWoRTH, Richard J 

Simmons, George 

Smith, Lucien H 

Sherman, John 

SoLGER, Julius 

Stevens, D. W 

Thomas, G. 0 

Thompson, Duncan 

Townsend, Henry C 

Thompson, 0. T 

Woodward, William..,. 

Williamson, Irving 

Wise, J. A 

Weber, Otto 

Weight, Henry H 

Walker, John 

JUNIORS, 



Reddence. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.New York. 
.Wisconsin. 
Washington, D. C. 
.Massachusetts. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.New York. 
Washington, D. C. 
Iowa. 

.New York. 
.Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Georgetown, D. C. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Michigan. 

.Ohio. 

.Massachusetts. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.New York. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Wasliington, D. C. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Maryland. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Washington, D. G. 
.Washington, D. C. 
Illinois. 

80 . 
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STUDENTS IN THE MEDICAE DEPAKTMENT. 
STUDENTS OF MEDICINE. 



Name. 

Anderson, E. W 

Ashton, L 

Aylmer, R 

Ayres. J. E 

Bonebrake, J. H 

Bremmerman, L. T 

Byrne, L. H 

Case, H. R .. 

Campbell, R. T 

Chapin, S. B 

CORLEW, J. T 

Crissey, S. B 

Deeble, H. M 

Doyle, M. E. 

Faulkner, William H., Jr 

Gassaway, James H 

Gilman, W. S 

Gordon, L. C 

Grove, Robert C 

Harris, Robert 

Harrison, James A 

Hegeman, Emil 

HameS, James P 

Hoover, C. A 

Johnston, G. T 

Lawyer, M. P 

Lewis, Charles E 

Little, J. W 

McCusker, James 

McXamara, James 

Murphy, Walter C 

O’Connell, J. C 

Parker, Lewis B 

Paulding, Offley 

Sbllhausen, E 

Slick. Josiah 

Squires, F. D 

Taulman, D. j 

Ten Eyck, J. B 

Waldo, R 

Whitney, Walter 

White, Charles 

White, H. A 

Worcester, William L 

STUDENTS OF MEDICINE, 



Residence. 

, Washington, D. C. 
..Virginia. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.New York. 
.Indiana. 

..Washington. D. C. 

.Maryland. 

.Michigan. 

.Washington, D. C. 

..Massachusetts. 

..Massachusetts. 

.New York. 
.Washington, D. C. 
..Kentucky. 
Washington, D. C, 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Maine. 

..Washington, D. C. 
.Maryland. 
..Washington, D. C. 

. Ohio. 

..Germany. 

..New York. 

.. Washington, D. C. 
..Washington, D. C. 
..Illinois. 

New York. 
..Pennsylvania. 
..Washington, D. C. 
..New York. 

..North Carolina. 
..Tennessee. 

• Washington, D, C. 

. New York. 
.-Washington, D. C 
..Pennsylvania. 

. New York. 

.New York. 
..Michigan. 

..Ohio. 

..Maine. 
..Pennsylvania. 
..Washington, D. C. 
. Washington, D. C. 

44 . 
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Name. 

Davis, Americus 

Dufour, Clarence R.. 

Gaither, T. S 

Hirst, H. T 

Keene, Thomas P 

Milburn, Washington 

Read, A. M 

Satre, Charles L. R . 

Scala, William F 

Simms, G. G. 0 ■. 

Sullivan, Thomas F... 



STUDENTS OF PHAEMACY. 

Residence. 

Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. C. 

C ... Washington, D. C. 

Michigan. 

Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. C. 



STUDENTS OF PHARMACY, 11. 



STUDENTS IN THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 



RESIDENT GRADUATES. 

L. F. Ware, A. B., L. B Pennsylvania. 

J. K. P. Gleeson, M. D. 

L. B. Wynne, A. B. 



Washington, D. C. 



STUDENTS IN THE 



Name. 



Aglionby, John 0 

Bangs, James E 

Baerick, Chaeles M 

Bremmerman, James H 

Brown, Henry W. B 

Browning, Frank T 

Carrington, Campbell.... 

Chorch, W illie H 

CuSTis, J. B. G 

CuTHBERT, James H., Jr... 

Doherty, Hugh 

Dore, J. S 

Dhtton, W. a 

Edwards, J. Hartwell ... 

Edwin, Moung 

Fleming, Thomas 

Fclleb, Henry C 

Gott, G. R 

Green, Arthur L 

Hamilton, Richard 

Havenner, Walter E 

Hay, Edwin B 

Herr, Austin 

Hogg, Willie S 

Johnson, William 

Judd, John T 

King, Theodore I 

Lipscomb, Andrew A 

Mayfield, Mercer B....... 

Milbdrn, Page 

Miller, Benjamin, Jr 

Mims, James S 

Parker, Benjamin G 

Phillips, P. Lee 

Rowe, C. Frank 

Slmpson, Theodore II 

Singleton, William H.... 
Thompson, Charles H .... 

Ward, B. L. C 

Wilson, Jesse H 

White, Benjamin 



SCHOOLS. 



Bnolish. 



Greek. 



Dnffibld’s, West Va Sen 

Washington, D. C 

Washington, D. 0 

Georgetown, D. C. 

Washington, D. C 

Washington, D. C 

Washington, D. C 

Washington, D. C 

Washington, D. C 

Washington, D. C 

Washington, D. C 

Washington, D. 0 

Washington, D. 0 

Society Hill, S. C 

Bassein, Biirmah 

Alexandria, Va 

Washington, D, C 

Dawsonville, Md 

Washington, D. 0 

Washington, D. 0 

Washington, D. C 

Washington, D. C 

Georgetown, D. C 

Washinglou, D. 0 

Briscoe Run, West Va, 

Washington, D. C 

Washington, D. C 

Washington, D. C 

Georgetow n, D. C 

Washington, D. C 

Georgetown, D. C 

Society Hill, S. C 

Brown'sMills, WestVa, 

Washington, D. 0 

Washington, D. C 

Washington, D. C 

Washington, D. C 

Bordentown, N. J 

Rich Square, N. C 

Georgetown, D, C 

Adarastown, Md Jun 



Sen., Jun. 

Fresh 

Sen 

Sen 



Fresh .... 

Jun 

Fresh 

Jun 

Soph 

Jun 

Fresh .... 

Jun 



Jun.... 



Fresh 

Sen 

Soph 

Soph 

Fresh 

Fresh 



Fresh . 
Soph . 

Soph . 



Jun.. 



COLLEGE STUDENTS 
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COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 



SCHOOLS. 



Latin. 


MoDEaN Languages. 


Mathematics. 


Natural 

Science. 


Philosophy. 


French. ] German. 


Soph., Jan., 
and Sen. 




1 










Jun , Sen.... 























Sen ... . 








Sen 




























































































Soph 


















































Soph., Jun.. 




















Soph., Jun.. 














Tnn 










Sen 




































Fresh 




































Soph 










Soph 


Soph 










Fresh 












Fresh 












Fresh 












Fresh 




















Soph 




Fresh 












Jun 






Fresh 




Soph 


Fresh 










Fresh 










Soph 








Fresh 




Soph 


Fresh 






Soph 


Soph 


Soph 






Jun 


Jun 





















STUDENTS IN THE PEEPARATOEY DEPARTMENT. 



Name. Class. 

Addison, C. Morris First.... 

Baker, Fielder I Third.. 

Barbarin, Frank H Third .. 

Beatty, Clarke A First.... 

Blanchard, Willie S Third... 

Blunt, Edmund C Second. 

Brace, Wm. D .y Third.. 

Brown, E. C First.... 

Choate, 0. I) Third.. 

Clabaugh, J. B First. . 

Clark, Jas. M First. . . 

Olendenin, Frank Second 

Clum, Andrew H. W First. . 

Cox, Willie Third .. 

Cuthbert, Lucius M First.... 

Dent, John C Third.. 

Dougal, WiUie M Second. 

Earle, Samuel E Select.. 

Everett, Charles D Second. 

Flint, Charles W First ... . 

Frisby, Wm. B First.... 

Fristoe, Luther S Fourth 

Fuller, Frank First.... 

Goddard, Jas. D Third.. 

Hamilton, S. W Fourth 

Hayden, Harry C Fourth 

Hay, John Fourth 

Higgins, Lucius C Third .. 

Hunt, George M Fourth 

Hunt, Wm. F.... First.... 

Hunter, Samuel M Third .. 

Hyatt, E. C Second. 

Jackson, Wm. S Second. 

Jouy, Louis Second. 

Johnston, Milton H Fourth 

Johnston, Thurston B Fourth 

King, James Fourth 

King, Wm. Jr .■ First.... 

King, Wm. B Third.. 

Leetch, Willie A Third.. 

Lyons, Willie D Fourth 



Hesidenee. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Georgetown, D. C. 

t ( a 

.Fairfield, Iowa. 
.Marshall Hall, Md. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Georgetown, D. C. 
.Washington, D. C. 

li ii 

.Georgetown, D. C. 
.Henderson, Ky. 
.Washington, D. C. 



.Georgetown, D. C. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Georgetown, D. C. 
(( 

.Sumter, S. C. 
Washington, D. G. 

(t ii 



Georgetown, D. C. 



.Belleville, Illinois. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Georgetown, D. C. 

ii 

.Washington, D, C. 
.Georgetown, D. C. 

t i ( ( 

.Washington, D. C. 

it ii 

i i i i 

.Georgetown, D. C. 

ii ii 

.Washington, D. C. 
.Georgetown, D. C. 
.Georgetown, D. C. 
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PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT— Continued. 



Georgetown, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 



■Washington, D. C. 



Nams. Class. Residence. 

Mansfield, B. 11 Second Washington, D. C 

Mansfield, C.H Third 

MarshaU, T. C. S First “ 

Mayfield, Clifton First Georgetown, D. C, 

McClelland, Clarence First Washington, D. C, 

McClelland, Frank First “ “ 

McNair, David W Second “ “ 

Miller, Frank L Second 

Noyes, T. W Second 

Parks, Wm. S First 

Pool, Benj. G Second 

Kapley, W. H Second 

Eeinpp, C. W Second “ “ 

Richardson, Charlie W Fourth “ “ 

Richardson, John C. S Third “ ‘‘ 

Rodgers, Willie L Third “ 

Sharp, J. Wm Fourth Georgetown, D. C. 

Shinn, J. C Third “ “ 

Shute, D. Kerfoot Third 

Smallwood, C. N Third 

Snyder, A. A Fourth 

Thompson, Percy W Fourth 

Trumbull, Thos. H First 

Wade, Emory B First 

Waters, Thos. D Second 

Welch, Clarence Third 

Weston, Arthur E Second 

Williams, Tyler Third 

Williamson, Wm. B Third 

Wise, Andrew First 

Wise, James P First 

PREPARATORY STUDENTS, 



..Washington, D. C. 

H U 

..Georgetown, 1). C. 
..Washington, D. C. 

(( t • 

..Franklin, Ky. 
.Georgetown, D. C. 

H a 

.Washington, D. C. 
..Georgetown, D. C. 

■ Portsmouth, Va. 



RECAPITULATION. 



Law Students, I.55 

Medical Students, . . . , .41 

Students of Phakmacy, H 

College Students, . , .41 

Resident Gbaduates, ... , . 3 

Peepaeatoey Students, .... 72 

Aogeegate, .... ... 326 



THE LAW DEPAETMENT. 



The Law School of the Cohimbian College is held in the Law 
Building, situated on Judiciary Square, Fifth street, between D 
and E streets. It is the aim of the School to give a thorough 
training for the practice of the law. It proposes at the same time 
to furnish the means of general study in collateral branches of a 
finished legal education. 

ADMISSION. 

As the com'se of study demands maturity of mind, it is adapted 
either to graduates of colleges or to any who have attained, by 
study, thorough discipline of their mental powers. All, however, 
who desire are admitted to the recitations and lectures of the 
School, it being understood that their graduation will depend on 
their success in mastering the daily exercises and in passing the 
final examinations. No one is admitted as a candidate for gradu- 
ation in the Senior Class who has not spent one year either at this 
or some other Law School, or performed a correspondent amount 
of study under some approved attorney. 

SESSIONS. 

The entire course of study embraces two years. The annual 
sessions begin on the second Wednesday in October and end on 
the second Wednesday in June. The exercises of the School are 
all held after the usual office hours, which close at 3 o’clock, thus 
giving to students the entire day for study, for readmg in the jmb 
lie libraries, and for attending the several courts of the Capital, 
and at the same time enabhng young men engaged in office duties 
to avail themselves of the facilities of the School. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The School is divided into two classes, a Junior and a Senior. 
Daily recitations, in connection with text-books, are conducted by 
the officers of instruction, the teachers giving a prelection or com- 
mentary on the appointed lesson, and questioning each prrpil both 
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on the text and comment. Students are desired to take notes of 
lectures, and are expected to be prepared for examination by the 
lectm’er. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The best in each department will be chosen. The following hst, 
subject to revision, is at present the preferred selection : 

First Year, or Junior Course. —Blackstone’s Commentaries; Williams on 
Keal Property ; Williams on Personal Property ; Chitty on Contracts ; Byles 
on Bills ; Kent’s Commentaries. 

Second Year, on Senior Course. — Stephen on Pleading; Starkie on Evi- 
dence ; Adam’s Equity ; Mitford’s Chancery Pleadings ; Story on the Law of 
Partnership. 

MOOT COUETS. 

A moot court, organized by the students under the conduct of 
one of the Professors, furnishes experience in the practice of the 
lawyer's public duties. Associations composed of students of the 
School, formed for mutual improvement in the discussion of sub- 
jects connected with law studies, and for practice in forensic de- 
bate, are encouraged. The halls of the Law Building, warmed 
and lighted, are free for the use of such associations. 

LIBEAEIES. 

The Library of the Law School will be furnished with all the 
important text-books, Eeports, and other books of reference. The 
unequalled collection of the Congressional Library is open dra’ing 
seven hours of each day to all who wish to examme any authority, 
or to take notes from any book of reference, ancient or modern. 

SPECIAL FACILITIES. 

The city of Washington furnishes, beyond any other city of the 
Union, special facilities for the law student as well as for the gen- 
eral scholar. Besides the local courts, both crimhial and of com- 
mon pleas, the sessions of the Federal coiu’ts, both the Circrdt and 
Supreme Coux'ts, are invaluable for practical instruction to stu- 
dents. In addition to these, the discussions on patent law, the 
deliberations of the Court of Claims, and the debates on constitu- 
tional and international law in the Halls of Congress, form a com- 
bination of facilities to one desirous of general improvement such 
as no other city affords. 
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EXAMINATION AND GEADUATION. 

All candidates for graduation, besides the daily examinations of 
th^ class-room, are required to pass a general examination, at the 
end of their course, on all the studies of the two years, in the 
presence of the Faculty or of such committee as the Trustees of 
the College may appoint. 

The degree of Bachelor of Laws is granted to students who, 
having passed both years of the prescribed course in the School, or 
who on presenting credentials of equivalent study in some law col- 
lege or office, and passing one year in the School, shall sxistain sat- 
isfactory examinations in all the studies of both the Junior and 
Senior classes. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

The degrees are publicly conferred at the annual Commencement 
of the Law Department, when, in connection with other appropri- 
ate exercises, an address is delivered to the graduating class by an 
eminent member of the bar whom they may have selected for the 
purpose. 

EXPENSES. 

The entire charge for tuition, lectures, use of library and all 
facilities of the school, is eighty dollars for a single year, or one 
hundred and fifty dollars for two years. Students desiring to 
devote three years or more to the preparation for graduation, giv- 
ing special attention also to the subsidiary lectures of the course, 
may have this privilege by the payment of two hundred dollars for 
the entire course. Half-year tickets of admission to recitations and 
lectures are issued on the second Wednesday in October and Feb- 
ruary, on payment of forty dollars in advance. Half-year tickets 
to attendants on lectures and other exercises of the School, who 
are not candidates for graduation or subjects of examination, are 
furnished at tioenty dollars, invariably in advance. A charge of 
ten dollars is made for diplomas. Students from abroad can pro- 
cure board at prices as reasonable as in any other city. Those who 
wish to do so can occupy rooms in the College at a charge oi forty 
dollars per year for room-rent. 

Graduates of the School are admitted to all lectures in subse- 
quent years without charge. 



THE MEDICAL DEPAHTMENT. 



The commodious building in which this Department holds its 
sessions was given to the College • through the munificence of 
William W. Coecoean, LL. D., and is situated on H street, be- 
tween Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets, in Washington. 

The College is furnished with a museum containing a rare and 
valuable collection, and is also provided with other appointments 
suitable for purposes of medical, anatomical, and siugical study. 

SESSIONS. 

The Annual Session begins on the first Monday of October, 
and ends on the first Monday of March. The regular Lectiues 
are held m the latter portion of the day, affording the morning 
hours for study of text-books, reading in Libraries, or practical 
Clinical instruction, for which ample opportunities are afforded. 
At the College, Medical and Surgical Clinics are held on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. The Mihtary and other General Hospitals 
furnish additional faeihties. 

TEXT-BOOKS AND WOEKS OF REFEEENCE. 

Anatomy. — Gray’s, Wilson’s, Sharpey and Quain’s Anatomy; 
Hodge’s or Holden’s Dissector. 

Surge7-y. — Druit’s, Erichsen’s or Gross’ Surgery; Paget’s Sur- 
gical Pathology; Bumstead on Venereal Disease. 

Materia Medioa . — United States Dispensatory; Wood’s Thera- 
peutics; Pareua’s Materia Medica; Riley’s Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics. 

Chemistry. — Brande & Taylor; Fowne’s or Barker’s Chemistry; 
Bowman's Medical Chemistry. 

Ohstet7'ics. — Cazeaux’s, Churchill’s, Bedford’s. 

Diseases of Women a7id Children. — Thomas on Diseases of 
Women; Scanzoni on Diseases of Females; West on Diseases of 
Children. 

Dhysiologi/ and Ifygiene . — Dalton: Flint’s, Jr.. Physiology; 
Parke’s Hygiene. 
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Mexlical Jurisprudence. — Ordronaux’s Jurisprudence of Medi- 
cine; Taylor’s Medical Jurisprudence. 

Fractice of Medioine. — Flint’s, Niemeyer’s, or Aitken’s Practice ; 
Bennett’s Clinical Medicine. 

SPECIAL FACILITIES. 

The location of the College at the seat of the National Govern- 
ment affords peculiar advantages to the medical student. No 
other city in the country has within its limits such large collections 
for the illustration of collateral branches of medical science freely 
open to students. 

The city of Washington is the centre of the medical organization 
of the army of the United States, and it is the point at which the 
observations gathered throughout the country are concentrated 
and put into a tangible and useful form. The Museum established 
by the Medical Department of the United States Army is now 
acknowledged to be superior to any similar collection in the world. 
Its material has been obtained from a greater number of cases, 
and from a greater variety of climate, than that which has ever 
yet been brought together in any one place in any country. 

The Libraries of Congress, of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
United States Patent Office, as well as the Botanical Garden, which 
includes a large number of medicinal plants, present rare opportu- 
nities for the profitable employment of hours of leistire from pro- 
fessional study. 

EEQUISITES FOR GRADUATION. 

The requisites for graduating are, that the candidate shall have 
attended the Lectures of each Professor two full courses ; or one 
full course in this School, and one full course in some other respect- 
able institution. He shall have studied medicine at least three 
years. He must have a good moral character, and he shall have 
dissected during at least one session. He shall have entered his 
name with the Dean of the Faculty as a candidate for graduation, 
and delivered to him an Inaugural Dissertation upon some medi- 
cal subject, thirty days before the close of the session, and shall 
have passed a satisfactory examination. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

The Annual Commencement of the Medical College is held on 
the first Tliursday in the month of March, when the degrees of the 
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School are publicly conferred, and an address is delivered to the 
graduating class by a gentleman whom the Faculty appoint for 
that purpose. 

EXPENSES. 



Expenses of full course of Lectures by all the Professors $130 00 

Single Tickets 20 00 

Practical Anatomy, by the Demonstrator 10 00 

Matriculating Fee, payable once only u 00 

Graduating Expenses • ■ . 30 00 



No charge is made for Chnical Lectures. Payment of the fees 
is required in all cases, and tickets must be taken at the commence- 
ment of the session. Remission or reduction of fees, and the tak- 
ing of promissory notes from students, are forbidden by the By- 
Laws of the College. 

The price of board, and all other personal expenses, are as rea- 
sonable in Washington as in other large cities of the Union. 

Students who have attended two full courses of Lectures in this 
School are entitled to attend succeeding courses free of expense. 
Graduates of other accredited Medical Colleges after three years 
are required to matriculate only. Prior to the expiration of that 
time the fee paid by such persons for a general ticket is $50.. 



SOPIOOL OF PHARMACY. 

There is a School of Pharmacy connected with the Medical De- 
partment, in which a course of Lectures is given, for the spedial 
instruction of all who wish to qualify themselves in the apothe- 
cary’s art. 

FACULTY. 

JOHN C. RILEY, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

EDWARD T. FRISTOE, A. M., Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 

RICH’D H. STABLER, M. D., Professor of Pharmacy and Botany. 

The Lectures on Materia Medica and Chemistry will be substan- 
tially the same as are delivered to the Medical Classes. 

The course on Phaimacy will treat of those branches of knowl- 
edge most useful to the practical pharmaceutist, viz : the Selection 
and Preservation of Medicines, Weights, and Measures ; Specific 
Gravity, Hydrometers, Sources and Management of Heat, Pulver- 
ization, Solution, Filtration, Percolation, Evaporation, Distillation, 
Precipitation. Crystallization, &c. 
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The processes of the Pharmacopoeia and the precautions neces- 
sary for success and uniformity of product will be explained. The 
processes of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, for obtaining inorganic or 
organic products, that may be profitably prepared by the pharma- 
ceutist, will be illustrated before the class. 

The latest and most improved apparatus will be exhibited. 

Extemporaneous Pharmacy, or the Art of Dispensing Medicines, 
will receive attention. 

EEGULATIONS. 

Every person upon whom a Diploma of this School is conferred 
must be of good moral character, must have attended two full 
courses of Lectures on Materia Medica, on Chemistry, and on 
Pharmacy, the last of which courses must be in this Institution, 
and must have served an apprenticeship of at least three years 
vrath a person or persons qualified to conduct the drug or apothe- 
cary business, or present other satisfactory proof of his attain- 
ments. He will also be required to present to the Dean, thirty 
days before the close of the session, an original dissertation or 
thesis upon some subject of the Materia Medica, Pharmacy, Chem- 
istry, or one of the branches of science immediately connected 
therewith, and must pass a satisfactory examination. 

PEES. 



' Mateiculation Fee (payable once only) $.') 00 

Lectcee Fees 40 00 

Diploma Fee 10 00 



The Lectures in this School commence on the first Monday of 
October and terminate on the first Monday in March. 



THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 



The regular course of instruction given in this Department is 
comprised in seven schools, as follows : 

I. School or English: including English Philology, English 
Literature, Rhetoric, Logic, Elocution, General History, and Anglo- 
Saxon. 

II. School of Greek: including the Greek Language and Liter- 
ature, and the History of Greece. 

III. School of Latin : including the Latin Language and Liter- 
ature, and the History of Rome. 

IV. School of Modern Languages: including the French and 
German Languages and Literatures, with the History of France 
and Germany. 

V. School of Mathematics : including Pure Mathematics, Me- 
chanics, and Astronomy. 

VI. School op Natural Science: including Physics, Chemistry, 
and Natural History. 

VII. School of Philosophy : including Mental and Moral Philoso 
phy. Political Philosophy, and the Philosophy of History. 

SCHOOL OF ENGLISH. 

Pkofessoe Shute. 

There are four classes in this School. 

Frenhman Glass. — Instruction is given in the grammatical forms of the Eng- 
lish language, its structure, and its idiomatic character ; also, in reading, 
elocution, and composition. 

Text-book ; Fowler’s English Language. 

Sophomore Class. — Instruction is given in the fundamental principles of style 
and invention, mainly in their rhetorical, and incidentally in their logi- 
cal aspects. Instruction is given in elocution and composition ; also, 
in the general outlines of English and American history. 

Text-books : Campbell’s Rhetoric ; Whately’s Rhetoric ; Smith’s Student’s 
Hume ; Eliot’s History of the United States. 

Junior Class. — Instruction is given in the principles of pure and applied 
logic, and application of these principles is required in analyzing and 
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reconstructing ordinary forms of argumentation in select authors. In- 
struction is also given as to the origin, development and present powers 
of the language ; also, in 'the biography, times, and works of the best 
English writers. 

Text-books : Bowen’s Logic ; Thomson’s Outlines of the Laws of Thought ; 
Earle’s Philology of the English Tongue ; Shaw’s EngHsh Literature. 

Declamation and composition are required. 

.'Senior Class . — Instruction is given in the Anglo-Saxon and early English, 
with select readings from the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, Beowulf, Ormu- 
lum, and Chaucer. 

Text-books: Shute’s Manual of Anglo-Saxon; Corson’s Hand-book of 
Anglo-Saxon and Early English; March’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar. 

Essays and original orations are required through the year. 

The Anglo-Saxon, being an optional study, is not required for a degi’ee. 

SCHOOL OF GEEEK. 

Pbofessoe Huntington and Adjunct Professob Cull. 

In this school instruction is given in the Greek Language and Literature 
and in Greek History. The school embraces four classes : Freshman, Sopho- 
more, Junior, and Senior, with the following text-books : 

1. In the Freshman Class : Xenophon’s Anabasis, (Boise’s edition ;) Homer’s 
Qlad, (Boise’s edition ;) Hadley’s and Klihner’s Greek Grammars; Arnold’s 
Greek Prose Composition ; and Smith’s History of Greece, 

2. In the Sophomore Class : Herodotus, or Thucydides ; Xenophon’s Mem- 
orabilia, (Bobbins’ edition;) Hadley’s and Klihner’s Greek Grammar; Arnold’s 
Greek Prose Composition. 

3. In the Junior Class : Sophocles, Euripides, and Demosthenes. 

i. In the Senior Class : Plato. 

Lectures are given to the classes in Greek Literature. 

To the two higher classes are assigned frequent exercises in rendering into 
Greek, English translations from Greek authors. 

Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, Browne’s History of Greek Literature, 
Findlay’s or Long’s Classical Atlas, and Smith’s Greek and Boraan Antiquities 
are recommended to students in all the classes. 

SCHOOL OF LATIN. 

Professor Huntington and Adjunct Professor Cull. 

In this school instruction is given in the Latin Language and Literature and 
in Boraan History. The school has four classes : the Freshman, Sophomore, 
Junior, and Senior, with the following text-books : 

1. In the Freshman Class: Ovid; Livy; Harkness’ Latin Grammar and 
Latin Prose Composition ; and Liddell’s History of Bome. 

2. In the Sophomore Class : Cicero de Amicitia et de Senectute : Horace; 
and Harkness’ Latin Prose Composition. 

3. In the Junior Class : Terence, Tacitus, and Juvenal. 

4. In the Senior Class : Quintilian. 
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Lectures are given to the classes on Roman Literature. 

In the two higher classes exercises in composition are continued by rendering 
into Latin, English translations of passages from Latin authors. 

Madvig’s or Zumpt’s Latin Grammar, (in addition to Harkness’,) Andrews’ 
Latin Lexicon, and Browne’s History of Roman Literature are recom- 
mended to students. 

SCHOOL OF MODEEN LANGUAGES. 

PsorEssoE Masson and Peoeessoe Shute. 

This School is divided into two Departments, the Wrench and the German, 
of which the former is under the direction of Professor Masson, and the latter 
\mder the direction of Professor Shute. 

In the French Department there are three classes ; the Freshman, the Soph- 
omore, and the Junior. 

A course of grammatical instruction, with oral and written exercises, is 
begun in the Freshman Class. Text-Books : Fasquelle’s French Grammar ; 
Lemons de Litterature Fran 9 aise Classique. 

In the Sophomore Class attention is given to higher grammatical analysis, 
and to exercises in French composition and conversation. Text Books : Gram- 
maire Fran^aise de Noel et Chapsal ; Sadler’s Exercises for Translating Eng- 
lish into French ; Williams’ Exercises in Conversation. 

In the Junior Class portions of classical French authors are read in connec- 
tion with the foregoing exercises. 

Caniidates for the degree of A. M. write original French essays during the 
fourth year of their course. 

In the German Department there are two classes, the Sophomore and the 
Junior. 

Sophomore Class : The study of the language is begun in this class. Stu- 
dents are drilled in the grammatical principles of the language, and 
constant exercise is required in rendering English into German, as well 
as in translating German into English. 

Text-Book : Otto’s Conversation Grammar. 

Junior Class : The study of the Grammar is continued throughout the 
year in this class also, and select portions of the German Classics are read. 

Text-Books : The Grammar, Schiller, and Goethe. 

Candidates for the degree of A. M. write original German essays during the 
fourth year of their course. 

SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS. 

Peoeessoe Feistoe and Adjunct Pkofessoe Fkeeboen. 

In this School are taught Pure Mathematics, Mechanics, and Astronomy. 

There are four classes : 

1. The Freshman, in which are taught Algebra, and Plane and Solid Geom- 
etry. 

Text-Books ; Loomis’ Algebra and Geometry. 
i. The Sophomore, in which are taught Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 
and their application to Surveying, (with the u.se of Instruments,) and 
Analytical Geometry. 
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Text-Books : Loomis’ Trigonometiy and Surveying, and Davies’ or 
Church’s Analytical Geometry. 

:i. The Junior, in which are taught Differential and Integral Calculus, and 
their applications. 

Text-Books : Church’s or Todhunter’s Calculus. 

+. The Senior, in which are taught Mechanics and Astronomy. 

Text-Books ; Olmsted’s and Smith’s Mechanics, and Loomis’ Astronomy. 

SCHOOL OF NATUEAL SCIENCE. 

Peofessoe Peistoe. 

This School is divided into four classes ; 

1. The Freshman, in which are taught the principles of Human Physiology 

and Structural and Systematic Botany and Zoology. By pursuing 
these studies in the early part of his course the student becomes fa- 
miliar with the methods of classification, and learns at the same time 
the habit and value of accurate observation. 

Text-Books : Dalton’s Physiology, Gray’s Botany, and Agassiz & Gould’s 
Zoology. 

2. The Sophomore, in which are taught the various branches of Experimental 

Physics, viz : Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, Pneumatics, Acoustics. 
Heat, Light, and Electricity. 

Text-Books: Olmsted’s Natural Philosophy, (Snell’s last ed.,) and Silli- 
man’s Natural Philosophy. 

The Junior, in which are taught Inorganic and Organic Chemistry, em- 
bracing the Principles of Chemical Philosophy, the Laws of Chemical 
Combination, the preparation of Elementary and Compound Bodies, 
the methods of Analysis, Inorganic and Organic, the detection of Poi- 
sons, and the methods of counteracting their effects. 

Text-Books : Barker, Koscoe, and Powne. 

4. The Senior, in which are taught Mineralogy and Geology. The instruc- 
tion begins with general Mineralogy, as an introduction to Geology. 
In Geology, the Physical Characters of the Earth as it now exists are 
first studied, then its History and Changes, and lastly, the causes that 
have produced these Changes and their identity with existing causes. 
Text-Books : Dana’s Mineralogy and Geology. 

In this School, students who have passed through the class in Chemistry can 
pursue, at their option. Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, for which an 
extra fee of ^.'iO will be charged, and also a small charge for materials. 

THE SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 

The Peesident, and Peofessoe Euggles. 

The special studies of this school are pursued in tw'o classes, the Junior and 
the Senior. In the Junior Class the attention of students is directed to the 
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study of Moral Philosophy. The text-book used is Wayland’s Moral Science, 
accompanied with lectures on the history of theoretical ethics, from the days 
of the Grecian philosophers down to the present time. In this historical re- 
view special attention is called to the phases of English speculation under the 
head of Moral Philosophy, with a critical reference to the main points of 
controversy from age to age among the exponents of conflicting schools. 

In the Senior Class, the study of Natural Theology and of Mental Philoso- 
phy is pursued under the direction of the President ; and the study of Polit- 
ical Philosophy, (the latter embracing Political Economy, Constitutional Law 
of the United States, and the Elements of International Law,) under the direc- 
tion of Professor Ruggles. The text-books used in the study of Natural 
Theology will be Paley’s Natural Theology and Butler’s Analogy of Religion 
and Nature, accompanied with lectures on the more modern aspects of the 
(questions discussed under this head. The text-book used for purposes of re- 
citation on Mental Philosophy is Porter’s Intellectual Science, accompanied 
with lectures on the history of speculative philosophy and of its leading 
schools in ancient times, during the Middle Ages, and since the Revival of 
LeaiTiing. 

A course of lectures is also delivered to the Senior Class in this school on 
History, its sources, methods of study, elements of criticism, and its philoso- 
phy, with special critical references to the systems of F. Schlegel, Herder, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Bunsen, Guizot, Balmes, Buckle^ Draper, and Lecky. 

In the study of Political Economy, as pursued in the Senior Class of this 
school, the text-book used is that of Dr. Wayland, with references to the 
treatises of Adam Smith, Malthus, Bastiat, Carey, Mill, and others. 

Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States and Wool- 
sey’s Elements of International Law are used as text-books in the study of 
Political Philosophy. 

CONSPECTUS OF STUDIES FOE THE DEGEEE OF MAS- 
TER OF ARTS. 

Freshman Studies, (First Year.) 

FIRST TERM. 

Engliah. — Fowler’s English Language ; Composition; Elocution. 

Greek. — Xenophon’s Anabasis, (Boise’s edition;) Arnold’s Greek Prose Com- 
position ; Hadley’s or Kiihner’s Greek Grammar ; Smith’s History of 
Greece ; Findlay’s or Long’s Atlas. 

IjUtin. — Ovid’s Metamorphoses, (Andrews’ edition;) Harkness’ Latin Prose 
Composition ; Harkness’ Latin Grammar. 

Modern Languages. — h'asquelle’s French Grammar; Le^-ons de Littcrature 
Fran9aise Classique ; Oral and written Exercises. 
MathematicH. — Synthetic Geometry, (Loomis’ ; ) Algebra (Loomis’) commenced : 
Weekly Original Exercises. 

Natural Hcience. — Zoology, (Agassiz & Gould;) Physiology, (Dalton’s.) 

SECOND TERM. 

English. — Fowler’s English Language continued, and Lectures. 

Greek. — Homer’s Iliad, (Boise’s edition;) Greek Prose Composition continued; 
Grammatical Exercises continued. 
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Latin. — Livy, (Lincoln’s edition;) Latin Prose Composition continued ; Gram- 
matical Exercises continued ; Liddell’s History of Home ; Findlay’s or 
Long’s Atlas. 

Modern Langtuiges. — Studies of First Term continued. 

Mathematics. — ijgebra completed, (Loomis’ revised;) Original Problems, 

Natural Science. — Botany, (Gray’s.) 

Sophomore Studies, (Second Year.) 

FIRST TERM. 

English. — Rhetoric, (Whately’s;) Composition; Elocution; English History, 
(Student’s Hume.) 

Qreeh. — Xenophon’s Memorabilia, (Bobbins’ edition ;) Greek Prose Composi- 
tion and Grammar continued. 

Latin. — Cicero de Amicitia et deSenectute; Latin Prose Composition and 
Grammar continued. 

Modern iMnguages. — French : Grammaire Fran^aise, (Noel et Chapsal ;) Sad- 
ler’s and Williams’ Exercises. 

German ; Otto’s Conversation Grammar. 

Mathematics. — Plane and Spherical Trigonometry ; Surveying and Navigation, 
(Loomis’ ;) Original Exercises. 

Natural Science. — Physics, (Olmsted and SUliman.) 

SECOND TERM. 

English. — Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric ; Composition ; Elocution ; His- 
tory of United States, (Eliot’s.) 

Greek. — Herodotus or Thucydides ; Greek Prose Composition and Grammar 
continued. 

Latin. — Horace, (Lincoln’s edition ;) Latin Prose Composition and Grammar 
continued. 

Modem Languages. — French ; Studies of First Term continued. 

German ; Otto’s Conversation Grammar. 

Mathematics. — Analytical Geometry, (Church’s or Davies’;) Original Problems. 

Natural Science. — Physics, (Olmsted and Silliman.) 

Junior Studies, (Third Year.) 

FIRST TEEM. 

English. — Shaw’s English Literature, (Smith’s edition ;) Earle’s English Philo- 
logy ; Composition ; Elocution. 

Greek. — Sophocles or Euripides; Lectures on History of Greek Literature : 
Exercises in writing (ireek. 

Latin. — Tacitus ; Lectures on History of Latin Literature ; Exercises in 
writing Latin ; Madvig’s or Zumpt’s Latin Grammar. 

Modern Languages. — French ; Moliere and Pascal. 

German : Selections from Schiller and Goethe. 

Mathematics. — Differential Calculus, (Church’s or Todhunter’s ;) Original Ex- 
ercises. 

Natural Science. — Inorganic Chemistry, (Barker’s.) 

Philosophy . — Moral Philosophy, (Wayland’s.) 

SECOND TERM. 

English.— (Bowen’s Logic and Thomson’s Laws of Thought;) Com- 
position ; Elocution. 

Greek. — Demosthenes; Lectures and Exercises continued. 

Latin. — Terence or Juvenal ; Lectures and Exercises continued. 

Modern Languages.— ■. Molii-re and Pascal ; Lectures on French Liter- 
ature. 

German : Schiller and Goethe ; Lectures on German Liter- 
ature. 
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Mathematics. — Integral Calculus, (Church’s or Todhunter’s ;) Original Ex- 
ercises. 

Natural Science. — ;Organic Chemistry, (Eoscoe and Eowne.) 

Philosophy. — Wayland’s Moral Philosophy ; Lectures on History of Moral 
Philosophy. 

Senior Studies, (Fourth Year.) 

riBST TERM. 

English. — Original Essays and Original Orations. 

Greek. — Plato. 

Latin. — Quintilian. 

Modern Languages. — French : Original Essays. 

German : Original Essays. 

Mathematics. — Mechanics, (Olmsted and Smith.) 

Natural Science. — Mineralogy and Geology, (Dana’s.) 

Philosophy. — Natural Theology, (Paley and Butler;) Intellectual Philosophy 
(Porter’s) begun ; Political Philosophy, (Story ;) History; Lectures on 
Sources, Methods of Study, and Principles of Criticism. 

SECOND TEEM. 

English. — Original Essays and Original Orations. 

Greek. — Plato. 

Latin. — Quintilian. 

Modern Languages. — French: Original Essays. 

German ; Original Essays. 

Mathematics. — Astronomy, (Loomis’ . ) 

Natural Science. — Geology, (Dana’s.) 

Philosophy. — Intellectual Philosophy (Porter’s) continued ; Lectures on History 
of Philosophy ; 

Political Philosophy : Wayland’s Political Economy and Wool- 
sey’s International Law ; 

History : Lectures on Philosophy of History. 

Elective Studies. 

English. — The study of the Anglo-Saxon is optional, being open to students of 
any class, and not being required for a degree. 

The text-books used in this study are as follows : Shute’s Manual of Anglo- 
Saxon ; March’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar ; Corson’s Hand-book of Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English. 

Nat ural Science. — QuMitative and Quantitative Analysis. 
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SCHEDULE OF LECTURES AND RECITATIONS. 
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TIME AND TEEMS OF ADMISSION. 

The regtdar examinations for admission to College are held on 
the Monday and Tuesday immediately preceding the opening of 
the session. Every applicant is required to deliver to the Presi- 
dent testimonials of good moral character ; and if he comes from 
another college he must present a certificate of honorable dismis- 
sion. 

Candidates for admission to any class of the College must, unless 
they are graduates of the Preparatory Department, sustain an ex- 
amination in the foUowing elementary studies : Spelling, English 
Grammar, Geography, Elements of History, and Arithmetic. 

Candidates for admission to any School will be examined in all 
the studies presupj)osed by the curriculum of that School. 

Candidates for admission to the School of English will be ad- 
mitted to its lowest class on passing a satisfactory examination in 
the prelhninary studies above indicated. 

Candidates for admission to the School of Greek in its lowest 
class, the Freshman, will be examined on Goodwin’s or Hadley's 
Greek Grammar ; Goodwin’s Gyeek Eeader, or Xenophon’s Anab- 
asis, (first three books ;) Arnold's Greek Prose Composition. 

Candidates for admission to the School of Latin in its lowest 
class will be examined in Harkness’ Latin^Grammar ; Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries ; Cicero’s Select Orations ; Virgil ; Arnold’s Latin Prose 
Composition. 

Candidates for admission to the School of Mathematics in its 
lowest class, the Freshman, will be examined in Algebra, (to Quad- 
ratic Equations,) and in the first three books of Geometry. 

Real equivalents in quality and amount will be received in place 
of the books or parts of books prescribed as above for study pre- 
paratory to admission into the Schools of Greek, Latin, and Math- 
ematics. 

Candidates for admission to any advanced class in any School , 
will be examined in all the previous studies of the class which they 
purpose to enter. 

Students wishing to pursue a Select Course in any School or 
Schools vdll be admitted to the classes for which they may be found 
qualified, but an examination in preliminary and indispensable 
studies will be held in all such cases, and every student pursuing 
such a coru’se is requmed to embrace in his selections not less than 
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twelve recitations or lectures per week. The choice of studies 
embraced in a Select Course must be made jimmediately upon the 
commencement of a term, and no student will have leave to make 
a new choice of studies during any single tenn. 

CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS. 

All the degrees of the College are conferred only on evidence of 
satisfactory attainments in the studies prescribed for any given 
degree. The eligibility of candidates for any degree is determined 
by the quality and the extent of their studies in the several schools 
of the College. 

I. Certificates of Proficiency are given to students who pass a 
satisfactory examination on the following studies of the several 
Schools : In the First, on English Literature, History and Rhet- 
oric ; in the Second, on the Greek of the Freshman and Sopho- 
more Classes ; in the Third, on the Latin of the Freshman and 
Sophomore Classes ; in the F'ourth, on the French or the German 
Language ; in the F’ifth, on the Mathematics of the Freshman and 
Sophomore Classes; in the Sixth, on the Chemistry of the Junior 
Class ; in the Seventh, on Mental or Moral Philosophy. 

II. Students who pass a satisfactory examination on all the 
obligatory studies embraced in any one of the Schools of the Col- 
lege will receive a Diploma certifying the fact of their graduation 
in that School. 

DEGREES. 

I. The degree of Bachelor of Letters is conferred on students 
who obtain diplomas in the Schools of Enylish, Greek, Latin, 
Modern Lanyxiages, and Philosophy, and who receive a certifi- 
cate of proficiency in the School of Mathematics or of Natural 
Science. 

II. The degree of Bachelor of Science is conferred on students 
who obtain diplomas in the Schools of Enylish, Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Natural Science, and Philosophy. 

III. The degree of Bachelor of Arts is confeiued on students 
who obtain diplomas in any six Schools, and who receive a cer- 
tificate of proficiency in the residuary School of the entire course. 

IV. The degree of Master of Gris is conferred on students who, 
after obtaining diplomas in aU the Schools of the College, shall 
sustain a final and satisfactory examination, in review of aU the 
studies prescribed for this degree. 
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Certificates and diplomas in any School of the College are 
awarded only at the close of the College year in each School, and 
after an examination duly had according to the rules of the insti- 
tution. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

At the end of each term an examination of all the classes in all 
the Schools is pubhcly held in all the studies of that term. 

The results of each Term-Examination are combined with those 
of the daily recitations and attendance of the student during the 
term, in order to ascertain his academic standing at the end of that 
term. 

Each recitation and each examination are graded on a scale of 
merit from 0 to 10, and a failure to reach the final average grade 
of 7^ in any study is regarded as a failure in that study. 

At the close of each College year all the classes in aU the Schools 
are publicly examined in review of aU the studies of that year. 

The results of the Annual Examinations are combined with those 
of the Term Examinations, in order to ascertain the student’s aca- 
demic standing at the end of each year. 

At the close of the second year of the regular course, pre- 
scribed for all the degrees of the College, the Annual Examination 
of the Sophomore Classes in the several Schools, besides embracing 
aU the studies of that year, wfil include such studies of the Fresh- 
man year as the head of each School may direct. The results 
of this examination wUl determine the eligibility of candidates to 
receive a Certificate of Proficiency at the end of this year in the 
School of Greeks Latin, or Mathematics, as the condition of attain- 
ing in regular course to one or another of the degrees dependent 
on such proficiency. 

At the close of the regular four years’ course aU oanchdates for 
the degree of Master of Arts vriU be publicly examined by way of 
review m all the studies of all the Schools prescribed for that de- 
gree. 

A student who fails to pass a satisfactory examination in any 
study at the end of a College year, may present himself for re-ex- 
amiiiation in that study at the end of the following year. 

All examinations which occiu’ at the end of a College year are 
conducted in writing. Examinations for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts and Master of Arts are concluded four weeks anterior to 
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the date of the Annual Commencement, that time may be given to 
Professors for the inspection of written examination papers, and 
to students for the preparation of parts to be performed on Com- 
mencement Day, by the successful candidates for the degrees of 
Bachelor and Master of Arts, to whom public parts on that day may 
be assigned by the Faculty. 

ANNUAL PEIZES. 

Besides the honors and degrees conferred in the regular course, 
prizes are annually offered as the rewards of special excellence in 
particular branches of study. 

The “Davis Prizes,” for excellence in elocution, were foimdedby 
the Hon. Isaac Davis, LL. D., of Massachusetts, and consist of two 
gold medals annually awarded to the two successful competitors 
in a public contest held on Commencement day. These prizes are 
awarded by a committee whom the Faculty selects for this pur- 
pose, and are publicly delivered at the close of the contest. 

The “Staughton Prize” for excellence in the Latin Language 
and Literature, and the “ Elton Prize,” for excellence in the Greek 
Language and Literature, were founded by the Eev. Eomeo Elton, 
D. D., of Exeter, England, and consist of two gold medals, annu- 
ally awarded to the best scholar and vpiiter in each of these lan- 
guages. 

The “Euggles Prizes,” for excellence in Mathematics, were 
founded by 'William Euggles, LL. D., Senior Professor of the Col- 
lege, and consist of two gold medals annually awarded to the best 
two scholars in the pure and applied Mathematics. 

The “Young Prize,” for excellence in Metaphysics, the gift of 
Edward Young, Ph. D., of Washington, D. C., is a gold medal annu- 
ally awarded to the best student in Mental Philosophy. 

Any student entitled to a diploma in any School will be allowed 
to contend for the prizes given in that department, provided he 
shall have pursued the required number of studies during the 
year, and shall have passed satisfactory examinations in the same. 

HONOE LIST FOE THE YEAE 1870-71. 

In the academic year 1870-’71, the following are the names of students who 
were the successful contestants for the various prizes : 

The First Kuggles Prize in Mathematics was awarded to C. L. Johnson, of 
Virginia. 



The First Gale Prize in the Natural Sciences was awarded to Edward 
Cranch, of the District of Columbia. 

The Second Gale Prize in the Natural Sciences was awarded to G. W. 
Brown, of the District of Columbia. 

The Elton Prize in Greek was awarded to L. B. Wynne, Jr., of the District 
of Columbia. 

A Second Elton Prize in Greek was awarded to F. H. Havenner, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The Staughton Prize in Latin was awarded to J. H. Bremmeeman, of the 
District of Columbia. 

The First Young Prize in Metaphysics was awarded to Edward Cranch, of 
the District of Columbia. 

The Second Young Prize in Metaphysics was awarded to W. H. Phillips, 
of the District of Columbia. 

The First Davis Prize in Elocution was awarded to R. D. Locke, of Ala- 
bama. 

The Second Davis Prize in Elocution was awarded to C. L. Johnson, of 
Virginia. 



ORDERS OF THE COLLEGE YEAR. 

TERMS AND VACATIONS. 

The College year, embracing nine months, is divided into two 
terms. The first term begins on the third "Wednesday in Septem- 
ber, and continues to the Friday immediately preceding the third 
Monday in February. After a recess of three days, the second 
term begins on the third Monday in February, and ends on the 
day of the Annual Commencement, which is held on the last Wed- 
nesday in June. 

A vacation of two weeks is given at Christmas, beginning three 
days before that holiday, and lasting until the fourth day after New 
Year’s. 

The 22d of February is observed as a College holiday. 

A recess is given from Good Friday to Easter Monday, inclusive. 

ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT. 

The Annual Commencement of the College is held on the last 
Wednesday in June. 

Public parts are assigned on Commencement Day to such stu- 
dents only as have passed a satisfactory examination for the degrees 
of Bachelor or Master of Arts, except, as before indicated, in the 
case of those who may be contestants for the prizes in Elocution. 
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A Latin Salutatory will be awarded to the graduate in each year 
whose average standing in all the Schools is the highest ; and an 
English Salutatory to the student who stands second! 

The Valedictory is awarded with special regard to the qualifica- 
tions of the student as a Valedictorian, as well as on the ground 
of scholarship. 

Philosophical, Classical, Scientific, Metaphysical, Ethical, His- 
torical, and Literary Orations may be awarded to students who 
are eminent respectively in the corresponding Departments. 

All the degrees of the College are publicly conferred on Com- 
mencement Day. 

Diplomas in the several Schools, and prizes for special excel- 
lence in any Department, are publicly delivered on the same day. 

PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

Prayers, accompanied by the reading of the Scriptures, are of- 
fered daily in the College Chapel. All students are required to 
attend this service ; and those who reside in the College are re- 
quired also to attend Divine service on Sunday at such chm’ch as 
their parents may indicate, in writing, to the Ptesident, and dur- 
ing the day are expected to abstain from any conduct or practice 
inconsistent with its proper rehgious observance. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

A course of Bibhcal Lectures is delivered by the President on 
Sunday afternoons during each term of the College year. This 
course is designed, in its entirety, to extend through four years. ' 

Dining the first year the subject of consideration is the Life of 
Christ, or Christianity as expressed in the words and works of its 
Divine Pounder : Exposition of the Gospel of John. 

During the second year the subject of consideration will be the 
Planting of the Church, or Christianity as expressed in the teach- 
ings and labors of the Apostles : Exposition of the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

During the third year it is proposed to discuss the development 
of Christian Doctrines, or Christianity as expressed in dogmatic 
definitions : Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans. 

During the fourth year the topic of discussion will be the Com- 
pleted Revelation of God to Man, or Christianity considered as 
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the full and final expression of the Plan of Redemption : Exposi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

It is designed to make this course of lectures practical, without 
trenching on denominational peculiarities, and without descending 
into theological subtleties. 

LIBRARY HOURS. 

The College Library will be opened for the distribution of books, 
as also for purposes of consultation and inquiry, on such days and 
under such regulations as the Faculty may direct at the beginning 
of each year. Measures have recently been taken by the Board 
of Trustees for the improvement of the Library in its contents and 
in its appointments. 

The Libraries of Congress and of the various Departments of 
the Federal Government are also accessible to students for pur- 
poses of research in any special line of studies. 

LECTURES. 

Courses of Lectures in various departments of Science, Art, and 
Literature are open to the attendance of students, not only in the 
College, but in connection with varied Associations, national and 
local, devoted to general cultiue at the Capital of the country, and 
furnishing peculiar facilities for information and improvement in 
every branch of liberal learning. 

As the endowments of the CoUege shall be enlarged by the mu- 
nificence of patrons and benefactors, it is proposed to render 
available, for purposes of higher education, the rich collections of 
the Smithsonian Institution and Agricultural Department in science 
and natural history, and those of the United States Patent Office 
in technology. It is also hoped that the scheme of instniction 
pursued in the CoUege may ultimately enlist in its service the 
scientific learning now connected with the United States Coast 
Survey and the National Observatory, whUe the Corcoran Gallery 
of the Fine Arts cannot but serve as a valuable auxiliary to eesthet- 
ical culture. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

Every student on entering the College is understood by that act 
to come under a pledge that he will obey the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Board of Trustees, and by the Faculty acting 
under the authority of the Board. 
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A pamphlet copy of the Laws of the College will be furnished 
to every student on his admission. 

A merit roll of conduct is kept, and demerits are given for un- 
excused absences, and- for violations of College laws. When any 
student has received one hundred such marks during any one term, 
or one hundred and fifty during any one year, he will be required 
to leave the institution. 

A report of the student’s standing in all his studies, including 
a record of all absences from lectures, recitations, or other public 
exercises of the College, will be rendered quarterly to parents or 
guardians. 

The daily recitations of the College Clfisses are brought, as far 
as practicable, into the early portion of the day, closing generally 
at 2.30 o’clock P. M., and on Saturday at 11 o’clock A. M. The 
advantages of an attendance upon the debates of Congress, and 
upon lectures before various associations, are thus offered to stu- 
dents of the higher classes without detriment to proficiency in 
their studies. Any parent or guardian who desires a special priv- 
ilege for his son or ward in this respect must, however, signify it 
in writing to the President. 

COLLEGE EXPENSES. 

OHAEGES FOE STUDENTS EESIDINQ IN COLLEGE. 



1. Admission Fee, (paid but once, on entrance) $10 00 

2. Tuition for the year 00 00 

3. Koom rent, and servants’ attendanog 20 00' 

4. Fuel, public and private, (estimated) 16 00 

5. Use of Furniture, provided by the College 12 00 

6. Board for 39 weeks at $4.60 per week, (estimated) 176 60 

7. Washing, at 76 cents per dozen. 



CHAEGE3 FOE STUDENTS NOT EBSIDING IN COLLEGE. 



1. Admission Fee, (paid but once, on entrance) $10 00 

2. Tuition for the year 60 00 

3. Boom rent, and servants’ attendance 20 00 

4. Fuel, public and private, (estimated) 16 00 

6. Use of Furniture 6 00 



Prom the foregoing statement it will appear that the necessary 
annual expenses of a student residing at the College need not ex- 
ceed the sum of three hundred dollars. By the practice of econ- 
omy some reduction might be made from this amount. 
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It is recommended that students who reside in the College 
should furnish their own rooms, and thus avoid the annual chai’ge 
made for the use of such furniture as is provided by the College. 

There is no common table provided by the College for boarding 
students, but accommodations in this respect can be had on the 
College grounds, or in the immediate vicinity of the College, as 
students may prefer. The general charge for board on the Col- 
lege grounds is $4.50 per week. Facilities for the formation of 
boarding clubs, with a view to the reduction of expenses under 
this head, are open to all students who may wish to co-operate for 
this purpose. 

AU College bills must be paid at the opening of each term, and 
until a settlement has been made with the Treasurer of the Col- 
lege no student is entitled to attend any lecture or recitation. 

After a student has been admitted to the College no abatement 
from his bill for board will be made, on the plea of absence, for 
an absence of less than one month, and no abatement from any 
other College bill will be made on this ground for an absence of 
less than one term, except in cases of protracted sickness. 

When a student is permanently dismissed from College for any 
cause, the whole amount advanced for board, washing and fuel, 
from the time of dismission, will be refvmded to the order of his 
parent or guardian. 

FACILITIES OFFERED TO STUDENTS FOE THE MIN- 
ISTRY. 

The founders and patrons of this College have ever made it a 
leading object of the institution to furnish special facilities to those 
who are studying with a purpose to enter the Christian ministry. 
In pursuance of this object the Board of Trustees have author- 
ized the Treasurer of the College to remit the charge for tuition 
in favor of all such students whose means may be limited, and who 
shall be duly certified by the church in which they are communi- 
cants as having the Christian ministry in view. Without such cer- 
tificate, however, or other equally satisfactory evidence to the same 
effect, no reduction onAhis ground will be made. 



THE PHEPARATORY DEPARTMEHT. 



This School is placed under the special charge of the Principal, 
who controls and directs its operations, with the aid of assistant 
instructors, and with the advice and co-operation of the College 
Faculty, all of whom supervise the work of the school by partici- 
pating in the instruction of the highest classes in their several de- 
partments. Its full course of study extends through four years, 
and includes Reading, Writing, Spelling, Grammar, Rhetoric, Geog- ' 
raphy, History, Botany, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Book-keep- 
ing, French, Latin, and Greek, and exercises in Composition and 
Declamation. 

The Preparatory Department is designed to afford a thorough 
preparation for the College Department. It also furnishes a High 
School Course, occupying two years, for pupils who have com- 
pleted their studies in the common English branches, either in the 
Public Schools or elsewhere. 



SCHEME OF STUDIES IN THE PREPARATORY DEPART- 
MENT. 

Fibst Year; Fourth Class. 

riEST TEEM. 

Reading. — Parker & Watson’s Fourth Reader. 

Spelling. — Worcester’s Pronouncing Speller. 

Arithmetic-. — Davies’ Practical and Stoddard’s Intellectual. 

Q-eography. — Mitchell’s New, and Atlas. 

History. — Anderson’s Pictorial United States. 

Grammar. — Greene’s. 

Latin. — Harkness’ Introductory Latin Book. 

Declamation. Composition. 

Penmanship, Map Drawing. 

SECOND TERM. 

Reading. — Parker & Watson’s Fourth Reader, 

Spelling. — Worcester’s Pronouncing Speller. 

Arithmetic. — Davies’ Practical and Stoddard’s Iiit^lectual. 

Geography. — Mitchell’s New, and Atlas. 

History. — Anderson’s Pictorial United States. 

Grammar. — Greene’s. 

Latin. — Harkness’ Introductory Latin Book. 

Declamation, Composition. 

Penmanship, Map Drau'ing. 
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Second Year: Third Class. 

FIKST TEEM. 

Reading. — Parker & Watson’s Fourth Reader. 

Spelling. — Scholar’s Companion. 

Grammar. — Greene’s. 

Arithmetic. — Davies’ Practical. 

Physical Geography. — Mitchell's. 

Latin. — Allen's Manual Grammar and Lessons. 

Greek. — Harkness’ First Greek Book. 

Book-keeping. — Bryant and Stratton's. 

Declamation, Composition, Penmanship. 

SECOND TEEM. 

Reading. — Parker & Watson’s Fourth Reader. 

Spelling. — Scholar’s Companion. 

Grammar. — Greene’s. 

Arithmetic. — Davies’ Practical. 

Botany. — How Plants Grow, (Gray’s.) 

Latin. — Allen’s Manual Grammar and Lessons. 

Greek. — Harkness’ First Greek Book. 

Book-keeping. — Bryant and Stratton’s. 

Declamation, Composition, Penmanship. 

Third Year: Second Class. 

EIEST TEEJVr. 

Reading. — Parker & Watson’s Fifth Reader. 

Spelling. — Scholar’s Companion. 

Grammar. — Kerl’s Composition. 

Arithmetic. — Davies’ University. 

History. — Anderson’s Outlines. 

Book-keeping. — Bryant and Stratton’s. 

[Min. — Allen’s Reader and Grammar. 

Greek. — Boise’s Introduction to Xenophon, and Goodwin’s Grammar, 
(abridged.) 

Algebra. — Loomis’. 

Declamalion, Composition, Penmanship. 

SECOND TEEM. 

Reading. — Parker & Watson’s Fifth Reader. 

Spelling. — Scholar’s Companion. 

Grammar. — Kerl’s Composition. 

Arithmetic. — Davies’ University. 

History. — Anderson’s Outlines. 

Book-keeping. — Bryant and Stratton’s. 

Latin. — Allen’s Reader and Grammar. 

Greek. — Boise’s Introduction to Xenophon, and Goodwin’s Grammar, 
(abridged. ) 

Algebra. — Loomis’. , 

Declamation, Composition, Penmanship. 

Fourth Year: First Class. 

FIEST TEEM. 

Reading. — Anderson’s Historical Reader. 

Rhetoric. — Bonnel’s Manual. 

Arithmetic. — Farrar’s Problems. 
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Latin. — Cicero’s Orations and Allen’s Grammar. 

O-reek. — Goodwin’s Keader and Grammar. 

French. — Fasquelle’s New French Course. 

Algebra. — Loomis’. 

Declamation. Composition, Penmanship. 

SECOND TEBM. 

Reading. — Anderson’s Historical. 

Rhetoric. — Bonnel’s Manual. 

Arithmetic. — Farrar’s Problems. 

Latin. — Virgil’s iEueid and Allen’s Grammar. 

Creek. — Goodwin’s Eeader and Grammar. 

French. — Fasquolle’s New French Course, and Fleury’s History of France 
Geometry. — Loomis’. 

Composition, Declamation, Penmanship. 

Instruction is given to the members of all the classes in Vocal Music and 
in the Elements of Drawing. 

Books of reference or use in all the classes : Worcester’s Dictionary, Wor- 
cester’s Pronouncing Speller, Webster’s Dictionary, Bartholomew’s Drawing 
Series, The Silver Bell. 

TERMS AND VACATIONS. 

The Scholastic Year begins on the second Wednesday in Sep- 
tember, and ends on the last Wednesday in June. The year is 
divided into two terms. The first term ends on the Thursday pre- 
ceding the third Monday in February. The second term begins 
on the third Monday in February. 

There is a vacation of two weeks at Christmas ; of two days be- 
tween the first and second terms ; of one day on each public holi- 
day, and of three days at Easter-. 

The School Hours are from 8.45 o’clock A. M. to 2.30 P. M., 
with an intermission of fifteen minutes at 11 o’clock A. M. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The School professes to be conducted on Christian principles, 
both in its discipline and in its instructions, but no instruction 
is given and no influence exerted in favor of any peculiar denomi- 
national tenets. 

In addition to daily recitations an examination is held at the end 
of each term on all the studies of that term. 

The graded scale of merit used in the School ranges from 0 to 
10, and each student must reach the grade of 7 in order to be ad- 
vanced with his class. 

The progress of the scholar is stimulated by daily records, by 
monthly and term reports to parents, by promotion in his class, 
and by prizes. 
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The boarding scholars lodge in the house of the Principal, and 
are treated as members of the family. They are responsible to 
him for their conduct at all times. In addition to regular school 
duties they are required to attend study hours hi the evening 
under the oversight of the Principal. They are also required to 
attend the church of their parents’ selection, and to spend a por- 
tion of every Sunday in Biblical study, unless excused by the writ- 
ten request of their parents. 

EXPENSES. 

DAY SCHOLARS. 



For the Scholastic Year 00 

BOARDING SCHOLARS. 

Board, Washing, Lights, Ac. 

First Term ;i|i97 00 

Second Term 8!) 00 

$186 00 

Tuition, Room, Furniture, Ac. 

First Term $o7 00 

Second Term 57 00 

114 00 



Total for the year $300 00 



THERE ARE NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

All bills must be paid in advance, at the beginning of each term, 
to the Treasurer of the College, the Hon. Wm. Stickney, at his 
office in the National Savings Bank, corner of Fifteenth street and 
New York avenue. 

HONOR LIST OF THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 

1870 - 71 . 

CERTIFICATES AND PRIZES. 

For Uigli Grade of Scholarship. 

First Class — First Prize, Wm. H. Singleton. 

“ Second Prize, Wm. H. Church. 

Second Class — First Prize, Henry L. Bryan. 

Second Prize, Theodore W. Noyes. 

Third Class — First Prize, Lucius M. Cuthbert. 

‘ ‘ Second Prize, Randolph C. Hyatt. 

Fourth Clas.s — First Prize, John C. S. Richardson. 

“ Second Prize, WiUie L. Rodgers. 
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For Pumtuality and Deportment. 

Henry L. Bryan, (silver;) Lucius M. Cuthbert, (gold;) Bernard E. Mans- 
field, (silver;) Frank L. MiUer, (silver;) James S. Mims, (silver;) Moung 
Edwin, (silver;) Wm. H. Pearce, (gold;) Charles W. Eempp, (silver;) John 
C. S. Eichardson, (silver.) 

Wm. H. Church, Moung Edwin, Wm. S. Hogg, Benjamin Miller, Wm. H. 
Pearce, Wm. H. Singleton, received Certificates in the Classical Department. 

John B. Clabaugh, Charles E. Green, Mercer B. Mayfield, James S. Mims', 
received Certificates in the Scientific Department. 
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CALENDAR 



Ctjbkent Academic Year, (1871-’72.) 



1871. 


Sept. 


13, 


First Term Preparatory School begins 






Sept. 


18,- 


> Examination of Candidates for admission 


to ^Monday. 




Sept. 


19,. 


* College 






Sept. 


20, 


First College Term begins 






Oct. 


2, 


Session of Medical Department begins 






Oct. 


11, 


Session of Law Department begins 




1872. 


Feb. 


9, 


First College Term Examination begins 


Friday. 




Feb. 


19, 


Second College Term begins 






Mar. 


7, 


Commencement of Medical Department 






May 


22, 


Senior Examinations begin 






June 


12, 


Commencement of Law Department 






June 


17, 


Second College Term Examination begins... 


Monday. 




June 


21, 


Exhibition of Preparatory Department 


Monday 




June 


25, 


Anniversary Meeting of Alumni 






June 


20, 


Annual College Commencement 

Next Academic Year, (1872 -’73.) 




1872. 


Sept. 


11, 


First Term Preparatory School begins 






Sept. 


10,1 


1 Examination of Candidates for admission 


to (Monday. 




Sept. 


17,i 


' College 






Sept. 


18, 


First College Term begins 






Oct. 


7, 


Session of Medical Department begins 


Monday. 




Oct. 


9, 


Session of Law Department begins 




1873. 


Feb. 


7, 


First College Term Examination begins 


Friday. 




Feb. 


17, 


Second College Term begins 






Mar. 




Commencement of Medical Department.... 






May 




Senior Examinations begin 






June 


11, 


Commencement of Law Department 






June 


10, 


Second College Term Examination begins... 


Monday. 




June 


23, 


Exhibition of Preparatory Department 






June 


21, 


Anniversary Meeting of Alumni 






June 


25, 


Annual College Commencement 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 



Elected in 1868 . 



W. W. CORCORAN, LL. D., District of Columbia, 
President. 

The Hon. JOHN A. BOLLES, LL. D., 

Vice-President. 

The Hon. ISAAC DAVIS, LL. D., Worcester, Massachusetts. 

The Ret. A. D. GILLETTE, D. D., New York City. 

T. U. WALTER, Ph. D., LL. D., Germantown, PennsylTania. 

The Hon. WM. M. McPHERSON, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The Ret. JAMES P. BOYCE, D. D., GreenTille, South Carolina. 

The Ret. W. F. BROADDHS, D. D., Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

The Hon. WILLIAM A. GRAHAM, Greensborough, North Carolina. 
ANTHONY W. DIMOCK, Esq., Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

The Ret. RICHARD FULLER, D. D., Baltimore, Maryland. 

The Ret. FRANKLIN WILSON, D. D., “ 

The Ret. J. W. M. WILLIAMS, D. D., “ 

HIRAM WOODS, Esq., 

HENRY TAYLOR, Esq., 

The Ret. WM. T. BRANTLY, D. D., 

D. D.. JOHNSON, Esq., West Virginia. 

WILLIAM GUNTON, Esq., Washington, D. C. 

The Hon. HENRY D. COOKE, “ 

Dk. CHARLES H. NICHOLS, 

The Ret. S. P. HILL, D. D., “ ‘‘ 

ANDREW ROTHWELL, Esq., “ 

LEONARD D. GALE, M. D., 

The Hon. WILLIAM STICKNEY, “ 

WM. F. MATTINGLY, Esq., 

J. ORMOND WILSON, Esq., 

ROBERT C. FOX, Esq., “ “ 

HENRY BEARD, Esq., 

The Hon. M. G. EMERY, “ “ 

The Ret. J. W. PARKER, D. D., “ 

Secretary and Treasurer, 

The Hon. WILLIAM STICKNEY. 



FACULTIES IN THE SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS, 



THE COLLEGE FACULTY. 

JAMES C. WELLING, LL. D., 

PEESIDENT, 

AND PROFESSOR OF MORAL AND MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, AND LECTURER ON HISTORY. 



WILLIAM RUGGLES, LL. D., 

PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AND CIVIL POLITY, AND EMERITUS PROFESSOR 
OF MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



The Ret. ADONIRAM J, HUNTINGTON, D. D., 

PROFESSOR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, AND ACTING PROFESSOR OF 

LATIN. 



The Rev. SAMUEL M. SHUTE, D. D., 

PROFESSOR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, AND INSTRUCTOR IN 
ANGLO-SAXON AND GERMAN. 



EDWARD T. FRISTOE, A. M., 

PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, AND NATURAL HISTORY, AND ACTING PROFES- 
SOR OF ^MATHEMATICS. 



HENRI MASSON, 

PROFESSOR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 



ROGER W. CULL, A. M., 

ADJUNCT PROFESSOR OF GREEK AND LATIN. 

FRANK W. FREEBORN, A. M., 

ADJUNCT PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS. 



OTIS T. MASON, A. M., 

PRINCIPAL OF THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 



The Hon. WILLIAM STICKNEY, 



TREASURER. 
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THE LAW FACULTY. 

JAMES C. WELLING, LL. D., 

PRESIDENT, AND LECTURER ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

SAMUEL TYLER, LL. D., 

INSTRUCTOR OP THE SENIOR CLASS, 

JNO. C. KENNEDY, Esq., 

INSTRUCTOR OF THE JUNIOR CLASS. 

JOHN ORDRONAUX, M. D., LL. D., 

LECTURER ON MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 

The Hon. WILLIAM STIOKNEY, 

TREASURER. 

THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 

THOMAS MILLER, M. D., 

EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, AND PRESIDENT OF THE FAC- 
ULTY. 

GEOROE C. SCHAEFFER, M. D., 

EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. 

WILLIAM P. JOHNSTON, M. D., 

EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF OBSTETRICS AND DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

GEORGE M. DOVE, M. D., 

EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF THEORY AND PRACTICE OP MEDICINE. 

A. Y. P. GARNETT, M. D., 

EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF CLINICAL MEDICINE. 



JOHN C. RILEY, M. D., 

PROFESSOR OF MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS, AND DEAN OP THE FACULTY. 
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NATHAN SMITH LINCOLN, M. D., 

PBOFESSOB OF SPECIAIi, OPERATIVE, AND CLINICAL SUEGEET. 

J. FOBH THOMPSON, M. D., 

PEOFESSOB OF ANATOMY. 



W. W. JOHNSTON, M. D., 

PBOFESSOB OF THEOBY AND PEACTIOE OF MEDICINE. 



A. F. A. KING, M. D., 

PEOFESSOE OF OBSTETEICS AND DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

EDWAEH T. FRISTOE, A. M., 

PEOFESSOB OF CHEMISTRY AND TOXICOLOGY. 

WILLIAM B. DEINKARD, M. H., 

LECTUEEE ON ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, AND DEMONSTRATOR OF ANATOMY. 



STUDENTS IN THE LAW DEPAETMENT. 



SENIOK CLASS. 



Marne. 

Abbot, Howaed S 

Addison, W., Jb 

Appleton, W. H 

Aenold, Staek W 

Beery, E. P 

Bixlee, J. "W 

Black, L. C 

Boone, Albert E 

Bowen, Padl T 

Beice, a. T 

Beown, Eugene J 

Brown, T. B 

Burbage, W. D 

Campbell, F. L 

Caepentee, Z. T., B^ a., (Yale) 

Chew, J. J 

Claeke, Luke 

Clark, W. P 

Coon, B. C 

CowiE, L. T 

Ceagin, C. H., Je., B. P., (Columbian College).. 

Ceane, William F., Je 

CUETISS, H. B* 

DeCamp, E. F 

DeMattos, James Patee.son 

Douglass, Silas J 

Dow, J. E 

Duenall, j. B 

Dye, P. E 

Earle, George 

Eaton, Ray P 

Forney, Pieeee W 

Foster, B. F 

Fowlee, Edward S 

Feelinghuysen, George G 

Funk, Lee W 

Galpin, S. a 

Hayward, Allen B 



Residence. 
.Pittsburgb, Pa. 
.Georgetown, D. C. 
.Suncook, N. H. 
.Beverly, West Va. 

■ Georgetown, D. C. 
.KendaUville, Ind. 
.Lancaster, Ohio. 
.Tennessee. 

.Adrian, Michigan. 
.Columbus, Ga. 
.McConnelsville, Ohio. 
.Washington, D. C. 

. Ohio. 

.Marlboro, Ohio. 
.Connecticut. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.United States Army. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Wisconsin. 
.Montezuma, Iowa. 
.Georgetown, D. C. 
.Philadelphia, Pa. 
.New Haven, Conn. 
..Morristown, N. J. 
..Jacksonville, 111. 
.Jamestown, N. Y'. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Colorado. 
.MitcheUviUe, Iowa. 
.Maryland. 
..Brunswick, Me. 
.Harrisburg, Pa. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Newburg, N. Y. 

.New Jersey. 

.Urbana, Ohio. 
..Hartford, Conn. 
..Swanzey, N. H. 



Inadvertently omitted as .Junior in previous catalogue. 
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SENIOK CLASS — Continued. 

Name. Beddence. 

Hendkicks, Akthtie New York. 

Henset, T. G New York. 

House, J. W Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Howe, F. H Wisconsin. 

Johnston, J. M., A. B., (Princeton College) Washington, D. C. 

Kino, Geoeoe A., A. M., (Columbian College) Minneapolis, Minn. 

Kbeidlee, E. a New York. 

Lally, Thomas E Wilmington, Del. 

McBlaie, a. j Washington, D. C. 

McLain, Edwin J Maryland. 

MoKennet, W. a., Washington, D. C. 

Meouiee, James F Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mix, Frank T Georgetown, D. C. 

Moses, Montague T Washington Territory. 

Newlands, James Illinois.' 

Paeteidge, G. W ; Battle Creek, Mieh. 

PiNNET, A. S Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Platee, Mathew Maryland. 

PosTLEY, Charles E Tennessee. 

Potter, Henry G Athens, Ohio. 

Qdaiffe, Alfred B New York. 

Beigaet, T. j Prairie City, Iowa. 

Kittbnhouse, Samuel W., B. P., (Columbian Col.).. Georgetown, D. C. 

Eowe, W. H Washington, D. C. 

Ktan, Martin Bichmond, Va. 

Seaman, William H New Jersey. 

Shaw, Geoeqe A Maine. 

Sickles, D. Kingsley Michigan. 

Skinnee, Samuel j North Carolina. 

Sloan, Charles D New York. 

Smith, Walter V Oregon. 

Stephenson, F. D Flora, HI. 

Tueeell, j. D Northville, Mieh. 

VanAeenam, C. D Franklinville, N. Y. 

Willard, Thomas B Sycamore, 111. 

Williams, Boger New York. 

Worrell, B. F Elizabeth, N. J. 

SENIOBS 75, 



Name. 

Brown, Jesse 

Butts, Alexander B 

Babson, j. a 

Baldwin, H 



JUNIOB CLASS. 

Residence. 

Washington, D. C. 

Kansas. 

— Maine. 

Washington, D. C. 
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JUNIOR CLASS— Continued. 

Name. Residence. 

Boss, Lewis Washington, D. C. 

Brooke, A. L Washington, D. C. 

Beall, Fillmore Maryland. 

Botler, Charles M Washington, D. 0. 

Britton, Wiley Washington, D. C. 

Bottom, E. Hdntington Vermont. 

Bliss, E. R Mississippi. 

Carlisle, Calderon, A. B., (St. John’s) Washington, D. C. 

Chadsey, James M Washington, D. C. 

Chadsey, William H .' California. 

Crosby, H. T Washington, D. C. 

Campbell, C. D Ohio. 

Cattrell, Edward B Washington, D. C. 

Clanoey, P. W Washington, D. C. 

Colley, W. P Washington, D. C. 

Coll, R. W '. Washington, D. C, 

Carrington, Campbell Virginia. 

CooGHLAN, J. B Indiana. 

Donn, Wilton C Maryland. 

Dodge, P. T Washington, D. C. 

Drinkard, W. D Washington, D. C. 

DoBois, Richard C Pennsylvania. 

Dimon, T. W New York. 

Edwards, S. R Illinois. 

Everett, W. H Pennsylvania. 

Flint, William AV New Hampshire. 

Freund, L. Paul Washington, D. C. 

Floyd, Walter P Virginia. 

Goodrell, M. C Washington, D. C. 

Gregory, C. S New York. 

Galloway, Casper Washington, D. C. 

IIoNTER, Francis M Washington, D. C. 

Havenner, F.H Washington, D. C. 

Hy'db, George A Missouri. 

Hook, Robert Iowa. 

Johnson, J. W. H Washington, D. C. 

Janvier, Thomas H Delaware. 

Johnson, J. J .....Washington, D. C. 

Jones, Rowland M. — i Pennsylvania. 

Klaucke, Alexander A. 0 AVashington, D. C. 

Kendrick, William E Tennessee. 

Kelly, Abner B Washington, D. C. 

Locke, R. D., A. B., (Columbian College) Alabama. 

Leggett, Mort M Ohio. 

Lentz, Charles Ohio. 

Lacey, A. P Washington, D. C. 
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JUNIOR CLASS— Contimied. 

Name. Redderux. 

JEanning, Richard FI Wasliington, D. C. 

McIntiiie, W. C Washington, D. C. 

McMahon, Edward New York. 

Medrery, James F Wisconsin. 

Moore, George H — Washington, D. C. 

Patterson, J. Arthur Massachusetts. 

Postal, W. D l Washington, D. C. 

Parker, Duvall Washington, D. C. 

Pratt, E. A New York. 

Reid, George C Washington, D. C. 

Remby, William B *. Iowa. 

Reed, Dwight T New York. 

Sloan, William H Washington, D. C. 

Steel, Frank Washington, D. C. 

SoDTHWORTH, Richard J Georgetown, D. C. 

Simmons, George Washington, D. C. 

Smith, Lucien H Michigan. 

Sherman, John Ohio. 

SoLGER, Julius Massachusetts. 

Stevens, D. W Washington, D. C. 

Thomas, G. 0 Washington, D. C. 

Thompson, Duncan New York. 

Townsend, Henry C Washington, D. C. 

Thompson, 0. T Washington, D. C. 

Woodward, William Washington, D. C. 

Williamson, Irving Maryland. 

Wise, J. A Washington, D. C. 

Weber, Otto Washington, D. C. 

Wright, Henry H Washington, D. C. 

Walker, John Illinois. 

JUNIORS, ... ... 80. 
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STUDENTS IN THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
STUDENTS OF MEDICINE. 



Name. 

Anderson, E. W 

Ashton, L ... 

Aylmer, R 

Ayres, J. E 

Bonebrake, J. H 

Bremmerman, L. T 

Byrne, L. H 

Case, H. R 

Campbell, R. T 

Chapin, S, 

COULBW, J. T 

Crissey, S. B 

Deeble, H. M 

Doyle, M. E 

Faulkner, William H., Jr 

Gassaway, James H 

Gilman, W. S 

Gordon, L. C 

Grove, Robert C 

Harris, Robert 

Harrison, Vames A 

Hegeman, Emil 

Hames, James P 

Hoover, C, A 

Johnston, G. T 

Lawver, M. P.- 

Lewis, Charles E 

Little, J. W 

McCusker, Jambs 

McNamara, James 

Murphy, Walter C 

O'Connell, J. C 

Parker, Lewis B 

Paulding, Offley 

Sellhausen, E 

Suck. Josiah 

Squires, F. D 

Taulman, D. j 

Ten Eyck, J. B 

Waldo, R 

Whitney, Walter 

White, Charles 

White, H. A ... 

Worcester, William L — 



Residence. 
Washington, D. C. 

• Virginia. 

.Washington, D. C. 
New York. 

Indiana. 

.Washington, D. C. 

.Maryland. 

Michigan. 

.Washington, D, C. 

.Massachusetts. 

.Massachusetts. 

■ New York. 
Washington, D. C. 
.Kentucky. 
.Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
.Maine. 

.Washington, D. C. 
Maryland. 
.Washington, D. C. 
Ohio. 

.Germany. 

.New York. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Washington, D. C, 
.Illinois. 

New York. 
.Pennsylvania. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.New York. 

.North Carolina. 
.Tennessee. 
.Washington, D. C. 
New York. 
.Washington, D. C- 
.Pennsylvania. 

New York. 

New York. 

. Michigan. 

.Ohio. 

.Maine. 

.Pennsylvania. 
-Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 



STUDENTS OF MEDICINE, 44. 
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STUDENTS OF PHAEMACY. 

Name. Residence. 

Davis, Americos Washington, D. C. 

Dcfooe, Clarence E Washington, D. C. 

Gaither, T. S Washington, D. C. 

Hirst, H. T Washington, D. C. 

Keene, Thomas P Washington, D. C. 

Milbcrn, Washington C Washington, D. C. 

Read, A. M Michigan. 

Satre, Charles L. R Washington, D. C. 

ScALA, William F Washington, U. C. 

Simms, G. G. C Washington, D. C. 

Sullivan, Thomas F Washington, D. C. 

STUDENTS OF PHARMACY, 11. 



STUDENTS IN THE COLLEGE DEPAETMENT. 

RESIDENT GRADUATES. 

L. E. Wake, A. B., L. B Pennsylvania. 

J. K. P. Gleeson, M. D. “ 

L. B. Wynne, A. B. 



Washington, D. C. 



STUDENTS IN THE 



Name. 


Residence. 


SCHOOLS. 


English. 


Greek. 














Sen 


Sen., Jun.... 






















Sen... 


















































Fresh 
































Fresh 
















Jun 




Dawsonville, Md 








Washington, D. C 








Washington, D. 0 








Washington, D. C 








Washington, D. 0 








Georgetown, D. C 








Washington, D. C 




Fresh 




Briscoe Run, West Va. 








Washington, D. C. 




Sen 




Washington, D. C 




Soph 
























Fresh 

































































































COLLEGE STUDENTS 
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COLLEGE DEPAETMENT. 



SCHOOLS. 



Latin. 


Modern Languages. 


Mathematics. 


Natural 

Science. 


Philosophy. 


French. 


] German. 






Jun 








and Sen. 




















Jun , Sen.... 




Fresh 


Fresh 




















Sea 












Sen 
























Fresh 


Soph 




Fresh 






Fresh 












J un 








Tnr, 




Fresh 


Fresh 










Jun., Sen.... 










Sen 


Soph 


Soph 










Jun 










Fresh 












Soph 












Soph., Jun.. 






Soph., Jun.. 






Fresh 
























Jun 






Jun 


Tnr. 




Sen 










Sen 


Jun 






















Fresh 


Fresh 




Fresh 








Fresh 










Sen 












Soph 


Soph 


Soph 


Soph 






Soph 


Soph 


Soph .... 


Soph 










Soph 


Fresh 






Fresh 


Fresh 


Soph 


Fresh 






Fresh 


Soph 




Fresh 






Eresh 


Fresh 


Soph 


Fresh 


















Fresh 


Soph 


Soph 


Fresh 






Jun 




Jun 


Jun 






Fresh 


Fresh 


Soph 


Fresh 






Fresh 


Soph 




Fresh 






Soph 


Soph 


Soph 


Soph 






Fresh 


Fresh 


Soph 


Fresh 






Soph 


Soph 


Soph 


Soph 






Jnn 




Jun 1 



















STUDENTS IN THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 



Name. Glas^. 

Addison, C. Morris First.... 

Baker, Fielder I Third... 

Barbarin, Frank H Third .. 

Beatty, Clarke A First.... 

Blanchard, "Willie S Third... 

Blunt, Edmund C Second. 

Brace, Wm. D Third... 

Brown, E. C First.... 

Choate, C. D Third. . 

Clabaugh, J. 6 First. . . 

Clark, Jas. M First. . . 

Clendenin, Frank Second. 

Clum, Andrew H. "W First. . . 

Cox, "Willie : Third.. 

Cuthbert, Lucius M..' First.... 

Dent, John C • Third.. 

Dougal, Willie M Second. 

Earle, Samuel E Select... 

Everett, Charles D Second. 

Flint, Charles W First.... 

Frisby, Wm. B First.... 

Fristoe, Luther S Fourth 

Fuller, Frank First.... 

Goddard, Jas. D Third .. 

Hamilton, S. W Fourth 

Hayden, Harry C Fourth 

Hay, John Fourth 

Higgins, Lucius C Third .. 

Hunt, George M Fourth 

Hunt, Wm. F First.... 

Hunter, Samuel M Third .. 

Hyatt, E. C Second. 

Jackson, Wm. S Second. 

Jouy, Louis Second. 

Johnston, Milton H Fourth 

Johnston, Thurston B Fourth 

King, James Fourth 

King, Wm. Jr First — 

King, Wm. B Third.. 

Leeteh, Willie A Third.. 

Lyons, Willie D Fourth 



Residence. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Georgetown, D. C. 

.Fairfield, Iowa. 
.Marshall Hall, Md. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Georgetown, D. C. 
.Washington, D. C. 

(( it 

.Georgetown, D. C. 
.Henderson, Ky. 
.Washington, D. C. 



• Georgetown, D. C. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Georgetown, D. C. 

a it 

.Sumter, S. C. 
.Washington, D. C. 



Georgetown, D. C. 



tt it 

.Belleville, Illinois. 
.Washington, D. C. 
.Georgetown, D. C. 

it tt 

.Washington, D. C. 
.Georgetown, D. G, 

tt tt 

.Washington, D. C. 

tt tt 

1 1 ft 

.Georgetown, D. G. 

.Washington, D. G. 
.Georgetown, D. G. 
.Georgetown, D. G. 



Name. 

Mansfield, B. E... 
Mansfield, C. H. .. 
Marshall, T. C. S. 
Mayfield, Clifton. 
McClelland, Clare; 
McClelland, Bran! 
McNair, David W 
Miller, Frank L . . . 

Noyes, T. W 

Parks, Wm. S . . . . 



Rapley, W. H., 



Rodgers, Willie. L., 



Shute, D. Kerfoot. 
Smallwood, C. N... 



Trumbull, Thos. H. , 



Waters, Thos. D. 
Welch, Clarence.. 
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EPAETMENT- 


—Continued. 


Claaa. 


Mendence. 


.'.Second 


Washington, D. C. 


..Third 


44 (4 


..First 


44 44 


..First 




..First 




. First 


4 4 4 4 


.Second 


4 4 4 4 


..Second 




, . Second 


Washington, D. C. 


..First 


4 4 4 4 


..Second 


“ 


..Second 




..Second 


4 4 4 4 


..Fourth 


4 4 44 


..Third 


44 44 


..Third 


4 4 4 4 


..Fourth 


Georgetown, D. C. 


..Third 


4 4 4 4 


..Third 




..Third 


4 4 4 4 


..Fourth 




..Fourth 




..First 


4 4 4 4 


..First 


Franklin, Ky. 


..Second 




..Third 


4 4 4 4 


..Second 




..Third 




..Third 


4 4 4 4 



Williamson, Wm. B 

Wise, Andrew First Portsmouth, Va. 

Wise, James P First “ “ 

PREPARATORY STUDENTS, .... 72. 



RECAPITULATION. 

Law Students, .... 
Medical Students, .... 
Students of Phabmacy, . 

CoLLEQE Students, .... 
Resident Gbaduates, 

Pkepaeatoey Students. 



155 

41 

11 

41 

3 

72 



Aggregate, 
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THE LAW DEPAHTMENT. 



The Law School of the Columbian College held in the Law 
Building, situated on Judiciary Square, Fifth street, between D 
and E streets. It is the aim of the School to give a thorough 
traiuing for the practice of the law. It proposes at the same time 
to furnish the means of general study in collateral branches of a 
finished legal education. 

ADMISSION. 

As the course of study demands maturity of mind, it is adapted 
either to graduates of colleges or to any who have attained, by 
study, thorough discipline of their mental powers. All, however, 
who desire are admitted to the recitations and lectures of the 
School, it being understood that their graduation will depend on 
their success in mastering the daily exercises and in passing the 
final examinations. No one is admitted as a candidate for gradu- 
ation in the Senior Class who has not spent one year either at this 
or some other Law School, or performed a correspondent amount 
of study under some approved attorney. 

SESSIONS. 

The entire course of study embraces two years. The annual 
sessions begin on the second Wednesday in October and end on 
the second Wednesday in June. The exercises of the School are 
all held after the usual office hours, which close at 3 o’clock, thus 
giving to students the entire day for study, for reading in the pub 
lie libraries, and for attending the several courts of the Capital, 
and at the same time enabling young men engaged in office duties 
to avail themselves of the facilities of the School. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The School is divided into two classes, a Junior and a Senior. 
Daily recitations, in connection with text-books, are conducted by 
the officers of histruction, the teachers giving a prelection or com- 
mentary on the appointed lesson, and questioning each pupil both 
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on the text and comment. Students are desired to take notes of 
lectures, and are expected to be prepared for examination by the 
lecturer. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The best in each department will be chosen. The following list, 
subject to revision, is at present the preferred selection : 

Fikst Yeab, on Jcniok Couese. — Blackstone’s Commentaries; Williams on 
Ileal Property ; Williamson Personal Property; Chitty on Contracts ; Byles 
on Bills ; Kent’s Commentaries. 

Second Yeak, on Seniok Cocese. — Stephen on Pleading; Starkie on Evi- 
dence ; Adam’s Equity ; Mitford’s Chancery Pleadings ; Story on the Law of 
Partnership. 

MOOT COUETS. 

A moot court, organized by the students under the conduct of 
one of the Professors, furnishes experience in the practice of the 
lawyer’s public duties. Associations composed of students of the 
School, formed for mutual improvement in the discussion of sub- 
jects connected with law studies, and for practice in forensic de- 
bate, are encoiu'aged. The halls of the Law Building, warmed 
and lighted, are free for the use of such associations. 

LIBEARIES. 

The Library of the Law School will be furnished with all the 
important text-books. Reports, and other books of reference. The 
unequalled collection of the Congressional Library is open during 
seven hours of each day to all who wish to examme any authority, 
or to take notes from any book of reference, ancient or modem. 

SPECIAL FACILITIES. 

The city of Washington furnishes, beyond any other city of the 
Union, special facilities for the law student as well as for the gen- 
eral scholar. Besides the local courts, both criminal and of com- 
mon pleas, the sessions of the Federal coiuts, both the Circuit and 
Supreme Comds, are invaluable for practical instruction to stu- 
dents. In addition to these, the discussions on patent law, the 
deliberations of the Coiut of Claims, and the debates on constitu- 
tional and international law in the Halls of Congress, form a com- 
bination of facilities to one desirous of general improvement such 
as no other city affords. 
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EXAMINATION AND GKADUATION. 

AU candidates for graduation, besides the daily examinations of 
the class-room, are required to pass a general examination, at the 
end of their course, on aU the studies of the two years, in the 
presence of the Faculty or of such committee as the Trustees of 
the College may appoint. 

The degree of Bachelor of Laws is granted to students who. 
having passed both years of the prescribed course in the School, or 
who on presenting credentials of equivalent study in some law col- 
lege or office, and passing one year in the School, shall sustain sat- 
isfactory examinations in all the studies of both the Junior and 
Senior classes. 

COMMENCEIVIENT. 

The degrees ai-e publicly conferred at the annual Commencement 
of the Law Department, when, in connection with other appropri- 
ate exercises, an address is delivered to the graduating class by an 
eminent member of the bar whom they may have selected for the 
purpose. 

EXPENSES. 

The enthe charge for tuition, lectures, use of hbrary and all 
facilities of the school, is eighty dollars for a single year, or one 
hundred and fifty dollars for two years. Students desiring to 
devote three years or more to the preparation for graduation, giv- 
ing special attention also to the subsidiary leetiues of the course, 
may have this privilege by the payment of tioo hundred dollars for 
the entire course. Half-year tickets of admission to recitations and 
lectm-es are issued on the second Wednesday in October and Feb- 
ruary, on payment of forty dollars in advance. Half-year tickets 
to attendants on lectures and other exercises of the School, who 
are not candidates for graduation or subjects of examination, are 
furnished at twenty dollars, invariably in advance. A charge of 
ten dollars is made for diplomas. Students from abroad can pro- 
cure board at prices as reasonable as in any other city. Those who 
wish to do so can occupy rooms in the College at a charge oi forty 
dollars per year' for room-rent. 

Graduates of the School are admitted to all lectm-es in subse- 
quent year's without charge. 



THE MEDICAL DEPAHTMEHT. 



The commodious budding in which this Department holds its 
sessions was given to the College through the mmiificence of 
William W. Coecoban, LL. D., and is situated on H street, be- 
tween Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets, in Washington. 

The College is furnished with a museum containing a rare and 
valuable collection, and is also provided with other appointments 
suitable for purposes of medical, anatomical, and surgical study. 

SESSIONS. 

The Annual Session begins on the first Monday of October, 
and ends on the first Monday of March. The regular Lectures 
are held in the latter portion of the day, affording the morning 
hours for study of text-books, reading in Libraries, or practical 
Clinical instruction, for which ample opportunities are afforded. 
At the College, Medical and Surgical Clinics are held on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. The Military and other General Hospitals 
furnish additional facilities. 

TEXT-BOOKS AND WORKS OF REFERENCE. 

Anatomy. — Gray’s, Wilson’s, Sharpey and Quain’s Anatomy ; 
Hodge’s or Holden’s Dissector. 

Surgery. — Druit’s, Erichsen’s or Gross’ Surgery; Paget’s Siu- 
gical Pathology; Bumstead on Venereal Disease. 

Materia 3Tedica. — United States Dispensatory; Wood’s Thera- 
peutics; Pareira’s Materia Medica; Riley’s Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics. 

Chemistry. — Brande & Taylor ; Fowne’s or Barker's Chemistry ; 
Bowman’s Medical Chemistry. 

Obstetrics. — Cazeaux’s, ChurchiH’s, Bedford’s. 

jyiseases of Women and Children. — Thomas on Diseases of 
Women; Scanzoni on Diseases of Females; AVest on Diseases of 
Children. 

Physiology and Hygiene. — Dalton; Flint’s, Jr.. Physiology;' 
Parke’s Hygiene. 
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Medical Jurisprudence. — Ordronaux’s Jurisprudence of Medi- 
cine ; Taylor’s Medical Jurisprudence. 

Practice of Medicine. — Flint’s, Niemeyer’s, or Aitken’s Practice ; 
Bennett’s Clinical Medicine. 

SPECIAL FACILITIES. 

The location of the College at the seat of the National Govern- 
ment affords peculiar advantages to the medical student. No 
other city in the country has within its limits such large collections 
for the illustration of collateral branches of medical science freely 
open to students. 

The city of Washington is the centre of the medical organization 
of the army of the United States, and it is the point at which the 
observations gathered throughout the country are concentrated 
and put into a tangible and useful form. The Museum estabhshed 
by the Medical Department of the United States Army is now 
acknowledged to be superior to any similar collection in the world. 
Its material has been obtained from a greater number of cases, 
and from a greater variety of climate, than that which has ever 
yet been brought together in any one place in any country. 

The Libraries of Congress, of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
United States Patent Office, as well as the Botanical Garden, which 
includes a large number of medicinal plants, present rare opportu- 
nities for the profitable employment of hours of leisure from pro- 
fessional study. 

KEQUISITES POE GEADUATION. 

The requisites for gradtxating are, that the candidate shall have 
attended the Lectures of each Professor two fuU courses ; or one 
full course in this School, and one full course in some other respect- 
able institution. He shall have studied medicine at least three 
years. He must have a good moral character, and he shall have 
dissected during at least one session. He shall have entered his 
name with the Dean of the Faculty as a candidate for graduation, 
and delivered to him an Inaugural Dissertation upon some medi- 
cal subject, tliirty days before the close of the session, and shall 
have passed a satisfactory examination. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

The Annual Commencement of the Medical College is held on 
the first Thursday in the month of March, when the degrees of the 
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School are publicly conferred, and an address is delivered to the 
graduating class by a gentleman whom the Faculty appoint for 
that purpose. 

EXPENSES. 



Expenses of full course of Lectures by all the Professors (10 

Single Tickets 110 00 

Practical Anatomy, by the Demonstrator 10 00 

Matriculating Fee, payable once only .1 00 

Graduating Expenses 30 01) 



No charge is made for Clinical Lectures. Payment of the fees 
is required in all cases, and tickets must be taken at the commence- 
ment of the session. Remission or reduction of fees, and the tak- 
ing of promissory notes from students, are forbidden by the By- 
Laws of the College. 

The price of board, and all other personal expenses, are as rea- 
sonable in Washington as in other large cities of the Union. 

Students who have attended two full courses of Lectures in this 
School are entitled to attend succeeding courses free of expense. 
Graduates of other accredited Medical Colleges after three years 
are required to matriculate only. Prior to the expiration of that 
time the fee paid by such persons for a general ticket is $50. 



SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 

There is a School of Pharmacy connected with the Medical De- 
partment, in which a course of Lectm-es is given, for the special 
instruction of all who wish to qualify themselves in the apothe- 
cary’s art. 

FACULTY. 

J OHN C. RILEY, M. D. , Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

EDWARD T. FRISTOE, A. M., Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 

RICH’D H. STABLER, M. D., Professor of Pharmacy and Botany. 

The Lectures on Materia Medica and Chemistry will be substan- 
tially the same as are delivered to the Medical Classes. 

The course on Pharmacy will treat of those branches of knowl- 
edge most useful to the practical pharmaceutist, viz ; the Selection 
and Preservation of Medicines, Weights, and Measures ; Specific 
Gravity, Hydrometers, Sources and Management of Heat, Pulver- 
ization. Solution, Filtration, Percolation, Evaporation, Distillation, 
Precipitation, Crystallization, &c. 
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The processes of the Pharmacopoeia and the precautions neces- 
sary for success and uniformity of product will be explained. The 
processes of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, for obtainhig inorganic or 
organic products, that may be profitably prepared by the pharma- 
ceutist, will be illustrated before the class. 

The latest and most improved apparatus wiU be exhibited. 

Extemporaneous Pharmacy, or the Art of Dispensing Medicines, 
will receive attention. 

REGULATIONS. 

Every person upon whom a Diploma of this School is conferred 
must be of good moral character, must have attended two full 
courses of Lectures on Materia Medica, on Chemistry, and on 
Pharmacy, the last of which courses must be in this Institution, 
and must have served an apprenticeship of at least three years 
with a person or persons qualified to conduct the drug or apothe- 
cary business, or present other satisfactory proof' of his attain- 
ments. He will also be required to present to the Dean, thu’ty 
days before the close of the session, an original dissertation or 
thesis upon some subject of the Materia Medica, Pharmacy, Chem- 
istry, or one of the branches of science immediately connected 
therewith, and must pass a satisfactory examination. 

FEES. 



Mateiculation Pee (payable on|e only) 00 

Lecture Fees 40 00 

Diploma Fee 10 00 



The Lectures in this School commence on the first Monday of 
October and terminate on the first Monday in March. 



THE COLLEGE EEPARTMENT. 



The regular course of instruction given in this Department is 
comprised in seven schools, as follows: 

I. School or English: including English Philology, English 
Literature, Rhetoric, Logic, Elocution, General History, and Anglo- 
Saxon. 

II. School of Greek: including the Greek Language and Liter- 
ature, and the History of Greece. 

III. School of Latin : including the Latin Language and Liter- 
ature, and the History of Rome. 

IV. School of Modern Languages : including the French and 
German Languages and Literatures, with the History of France 
and Germany. 

V. School of Mathematics : including Pure Mathematics, Me- 
chanics, and Astronomy. 

VI. School of Natural Science: including Physics, Chemistry, 
and Natural History. 

VII. School or Philosophy: including Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy, Political Philosophy, and the Philosophy of History. 

SCHOOL OP ENGLISH. 

Professor Shute. 

There are four classes in this School. 

Freshman Glass. — Instruction is given in the grammatical forms of the Eng- 
lish language, its structure, and its idiomatic character; also, in reading, 
elocution, and composition. 

Text-book : Fowler’s English Language. 

Sophomore CTass.— Instruction is given in the fundamental principles of style 
and invention, mainly in their rhetorical and incidentally in their logi- 
cal aspects. Instruction is given in elocution and composition ; also, 
in the general outlines of English and American history. 

Text-books; Campbell’s Rhetoric ; Whately’s Rhetoric ; Smith’s Student’s 
Hume ; Eliot’s History of the United States. 

Junior CTciss.— Instruction is given in the principles of pure and applied 
logic, and application of these principles is required in analyzing and 
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reconstructing ordinary forms of argumentation in select authors. In- 
struction is also given as to the origin, development and present powers 
of the language ; also, in ^the biography, times, and works of the best 
English winters. 

Text-books : Bowen’s Logic ; Thomson’s Outlines of the Law's of Thought ; 
Earle’s Philology of the English Tongue ; Shaw’s English Literature. 

Declamation and composition are required. 

Senior Glaus. — Instruction is given in the Anglo-Saxon and early English, 
with select readings from the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, Beowulf, Ormu- 
lum, and Chaucer. 

Text-books: Shute’s Manual of Anglo-Saxon; Corson’s Hand-book of 
Anglo-Saxon and Early English ; March’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar. 

Essays and original orations are required through the year. 

The Anglo-Saxon, being an optional study, is not required for a degree. 

SCHOOL OF GREEK. 

PeOFESSOK HtTNTINGTON AND ADJUNCT PeOFESSOE CuLL. 

In this school instruction is given in the Greek Language and Literature 
and in Greek History. The school embraces four classes : Freshman, Sopho- 
more, .lunior, and Senior, with the following text-books : 

1. In the Freshman Class : Xenophon’s Anabasis, (Boise’s edition ;) Homer’s 
Iliad, (Boise’s edition ;) Hadley’s and'Kiihner’s Greek Grammars; Arnold’s 
Greek Prose Composition ; and Smith’s History of Greece. 

2. In the Sophomore Class : Herodotus, or Thucydides ; Xenophon’s Mem- 
orabilia, (Robbins’ edition;) Hadley’s and Klihner’s Greek Grammar ; Arnold’s 
Greek Prose Composition. 

.S. In the Junior Class : Sophocles, Euripides, and Demosthenes. 

+. In the Senior Class : Plato. 

Lectures are given to the classes in Greek Literature. 

To the two higher classes are assigned frequent exercises in rendering into 
Greek, English translations from Greek authors. 

Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, Browne’s History of Greek Literature, 
Findlay’s or Long’s Classical Atlas, and Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities 
are recommended to students in all the classes. 

SCHOOL OF LATIN. 

Peofessoe Huntington and Adjunct Peofessoe Cull. 

In this school instruction is given in the Latin Language and Literature and 
in Roman History. The school has four classes : the Freshman, Sophomore, 
Junior, and Senior, with the following text-books : 

1. In the Freshman Class : Ovid ; Livy ; Harkness’ Latin Grammar and 
Latin Prose Composition ; and Liddell’s History of Rome. 

2. In the Sophomore Class : Cicero de Amicitia et de Senectute : Horace ; 
and Harkness’ Latin Prose Composition. 

3. In the Junior Class : Terence, Tacitus, and Juvenal. 

4. In the Senior Class t Quintilian. 
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Lectures are given to the classes on Roman Literature. 

In the two higher classes exercises in composition are continued by rendering 
into Latin, English translations of passages from Latin authors. 

Madvig’s or Zuinpt’s Latin Grammar, (in addition to Harkness’, ) Andrews’ 
Latin Lexicon, and Browne’s History of Roman Literature are recom- 
mended to students. 

SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Peofessob Masson and Peopessor Shdte. 

This School is divided into two Departments, the French and the German, 
of which the former is under the direction of Professor Masson, and the latter 
under the direction of Professor Shute. 

In the French Department there are three classes : the Freshman, the Soph- 
omore, and the Junior. 

A course of grammatical instruction, with oral and written exercises, is 
begun in the Freshman Class. Text-Books : Fasquelle’s French Grammar ; 
Lemons de Litterature Fran^aise Classique. 

In the Sophorflore Class attention is given to higher grammatical analysis, 
and to exercises in French composition and conversation. Text Books : Gram- 
maire Fran^aise de Noel et Chapsal ; Sadler’s Exercises for Translating Eng- 
lish into French ; Williams’ Exercises in Conversation. 

In the Junior Class portions of classical French authors are read in connec- 
tion with the foregoing exercises. 

Candidates for the degree of A. M. write original French essays during the 
fourth year of their course. 

In the German Department there are two classes, the Sophomore and the 
Junior. 

Sophomore Glass : The study of the language is begun in this class. Stu- 
dents are drilled in the grammatical principles of the language, and 
constant exercise is required in rendering English into German, as well 
as in translating German into English. 

Text-Book : Otto’s Conversation Grammar. 

Junior Class : The study of the Grammar is continued throughout the 
year in this class also, and select portions of the German Classics are read. 

Text-Books : The Grammar, Schiller, and Goethe. 

Candidates for the degree of A. M. write original German essays during the 
fourth year of their course. 

SCHOOL OP MATHEMATICS. 

Peofessok Feistoe and Adjunct Peofessoe Feeeboen. 

In this School are taught Pure Mathematics, Mechanics, and Astronomy. 

There are four classes : 

1. The Freshman, in which are taught Algebra, and Plane and Solid Geom- 
etry. 

Text-Books : Loomis’ Algebra and Geometry. 
i. The Sophomore, in which are taught Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 
and their application to Surveying, (with the use of Instruments,) and 
Analytical Geometry. 
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Text-Books : Loomis’ Trigonometry and Surveying, and Davies’ or 
Church’s Analytical Geometry. 

ii. The Junior, in which are taught Differential and Integral Calculus, and 
their applications. 

Text-Books ; Church’s or Todhunter’s Calculus. 

4. The Senior, in which are taught Mechanics and Astronomy. 

Text-Books : Olmsted’s and Smith’s Mechanics, and Loomis’ Asti'onomy. 

SCHOOL OF NATUEAL SCIENCE. 

PBOrESSOK Feistoe. 

This School is divided into four classes : 

] . The Freshmn,n, in which are taught the principles of Human Physiology 
and Structural and Systematic Botany and Zoology. By pursuing 
these studies in the early part of his course the student becomes fa- 
miliar with the methods of classification, and learns at the same time 
the habit and value of accurate observation. 

Text-Books : Dalton’s Physiology, Gray’s Botany, and Agassiz & Gould’s 
Zoology. 

2. The SopTwmore, in which are taught the various branches of Experimental 
Phydcs, viz : Hydrostatics, Hydrodynamics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, 
Heat, Light, and Electricity. 

Text-Books; Olmsted’s Natural Philosophy, (Snell’s last ed.,) and Silli- 
man’s Natural Philosophy. 

;i. The Junior, in which are taught Inorganic and Organic Chemistry, em- 
bracing the Principles of Chemical Philosophy, the Laws of Chemical 
Combination, the preparation of Elementary and Compound Bodies, 
the methods of Analysis, Inorganic and Organic, the detection of Poi- 
sons, and the methods of counteracting their effects. 

Text-Books ; Barker, Eoscoe, and Fowne. 

4. The Senior, in which are taught Mineralogy and Geology. The instruc- 
tion begins with general Mineralogy, as an introduction to Geology. 
In Geology, the Physical Characters of the Earth as it now exists are 
first studied, then its History and Changes, and lastly, the causes that 
have produced these Changes and their identity with existing causes. 

Text-Books : Dana’s Mineralogy and Geology. 

In this School, students who have passed through the class in Chemistry can 
pursue, at their option, Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, for which an 
extra fee of $.”>0 will be charged, and also a small charge for materials. 

THE SCHOOL OP PHILOSOPHY. 

The Peesident, and Peofessoe Euggles. 

The special studies of this school are pursued in two classes, the Junior and 
the Senior. In the Junior Class the attention of students is directed to the 
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study of Moral Philosophy. The text-book used is Wayland s Moral bcience, 
accompanied with lectures on the history of theoretical ethics, from the days 
of the Grecian philosophers down to the present time. In this historical re- 
view special attention is called to the phases of English speculation under the 
head of Moral Philosophy, with a critical reference to the main points of 
controversy from age to age among the exponents of conflicting schools. 

In the Senior Class, the study of Natural Theology and of Mental Philoso- 
phy is pursued under the direction of the President; and the study of Polit- 
ical Philosophy, (the latter embracing Political Economy, Constitutional Law 
of the United States, and the Elements of International Law, ) under the direc- 
tion of Professor Ruggles. The text-books used in the study of Natural 
Theology will be Paley’s Natural Theology and Butler’s Analogy of Religion 
and Nature, accompanied with lectures on the more modern aspects of the 
questions discussed under this head. The text-book used for purposes of re- 
citation on Mental Philosophy is Porter’s Intellectual Science, accompanied 
with lectures on the history of speculative philosophy and of its leading 
schools in ancient times, during the Middle Ages, and since the Revival of 
Learning. 

A course of lectures is also delivered to the Senior Class in this school on 
History, its sources, methods of study, elements of criticism, and its philoso- 
phy, with special critical references to the systems of F. Schlegel, Herder, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Bunsen, Guizot, Balmes, Buckle, Draper, and Lecky. 

In the study of Political Economy, as pursued in the Senior Class of this 
school, the text-book used is that of Dr. Wayland, with references to the 
treatises of Adam Smith, Malthus, Bastiat, Carey, MiU, and others. 

Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States and Wool- 
sey’s Elements of International Law are used as text-books in the study of 
Political Philosophy. 

CONSPECTUS OF STUDIES FOE THE DECREE OF MAS- 
TER OF ARTS. 

Freshman Studies, (First Year.) 

riEST TEEM. 

English. — Fowler’s English Language; Composition; Elocution. 

Greek. — Xenophon’s Anabasis, (Boise’s edition;) Arnold’s Greek Prose Com- 
position ; Hadley’s or Kiihuer’s Greek Grammar ; Smith’s History of 
Greece ; Findlay’s or Long’s Atlas. 

TaiUh. — Ovid’s Metamorphoses, (Andrew's’ edition;) Harkness’ Latin Prose 
Compo.sition ; Harkness’ Latin Grammar. 

Modern Languages. — I'asquelle’s French Grammar; Lemons de Littcrature 
Francaise Classique ; Oral and written Exercises. 
MatliematiGs . — Synthetic Geometry, (Loomis’ ;) Algebra (Loomis’) commenced : 
Weekly Original Exercises. 

Natural iicknce. — Zoology, (Agassiz & Gould;) Physiology, (Dalton’s.) 

SECOND TEEM. 

Fowler’s English Language continued, and Lectures. 

Greek. Homers Iliad, (Boise’s edition;) Greek Prose Composition continued: 
Grammatical Exercises continued. 
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Latin. — Livy, (Lincoln’s edition;) Latin Prose Composition continued ; Gram- 
matical Exercises continued ; Liddell’s History of Home ; Findlay’s or 
Long’s Atlas. 

Modern Languages. — Studies of First Term continued. 

Mathematics. — Algebra completed, (Loomis’ revised;) Original Problems. 

Natural Science. — Botany, (Gray’s.) 

Sophomore Studies, (Second Year.) 

PIEST TEEM. 

English. — Rhetoric, (Whately’s ; ) Composition; Elocution; English History, 
(Student’s Hume.) 

Greek. — Xenophon’s Memorabilia, (Robbins’ edition ;) Greek Prose Composi- 
tion and Grammar continued. 

Latin. — Cicero de Amicitia et de Senectute ; Latin Prose Composition and 
Grammar continued. 

Modern Languages. — French; Grammaire Fran^aise, (Noelet Chapsal ;) Sad- 
ler’s and Williams’ Exercises. 

German ; Otto’s Conversation Grammar. 

Mathematics. — Plane and Spherical Trigonometry ; Surveying and Navigation, 
(Loomis’;) Original Exercises. 

Natural Science. — Physics, (Olmsted and SiUiman.) 

SECOND TEEM. 

English. — Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric ; Composition ; Elocution ; His- 
tory of United States, (Eliot’s. ) 

Greek. — Herodotus or Thucydides ; Greek Prose Composition and Grammar 
continued. 

Latin. — Horace, (Lincoln’s edition ;) Latin Prose Composition and Grammar 
continued. 

Modern Languages. — French : Studies of First Term continued. 

German : Otto’s Conversation Grammar. 

Mathematics. — Analytical Geometry, (Church’s or Davies’;) Original Problems. 

Natural Science. — Physics, (Olmsted and SiUiman.) 

Junior Studies, (Third Year.) 

FIEST TEEM. 

English. — Shaw’s English Literature, (Smith’s edition ;) Earle’s English Philo- 
logy ; Composition ; Elocution. 

Greek. — Sophocles or Euripides; Lectures on History of Greek Literature ; 
Exercises in writing Greek. 

Latin. — Tacitus ; Lectures on History of Latin Literature ; Exercises in 
writing Latin ; Madvig’s or Zumpt’s Latin Grammar. 

Modern Languages. — French : Moli^re and Pascal. 

German : Selections from Schiller and Goethe. 

Mathematics. — Differential Calculus, (Church’s or Todhunter’s;) Original Ex- 
ercises. 

Natural Science. — Inorganic Chemistry, (Barker’s.) 

Philosophy. — Moral Philosophy, (Way land’s.) 

SECOND TEEM. 

English.— (Bowen’s Logic and Thomson’s Laws of Thought;) Com- 
position ; Elocution. 

Greek. — Demosthenes ; Lectures and Exercises continued. 

Latin. — Terence or Juvenal ; Lectures and Exercises continued. 

Modern Languages.— ■. Moliire and Pascal ; Lectures on French Liter- 
ature. 

German ; SchiUer and Goethe ; Lectures on German Liter- 
ature. 
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Mathematics. — Integral Calculus, (Church’s or Todhunter’s ;) Original Ex- 
ercises. 

Natural Science. — Organic Chemistry, (Eosooe and Eowne.) 

Philosophy. — Way land’s Moral Philosophy; Lectures on History of Moral 
Philosophy. 

Senior Studies, (Fourth Year.) 

FIBST TEEM. 

Eitglish. — Original Essays and Original Orations. 

Greek. — Plato. 

Latin. — Quintilian. 

Modern Languages. — French ; Original Essays. 

German : Original Essays. 

Mathematics. — Mechanics, (Olmsted and Smith.) 

Natural Science. — Mineralogy and Geology, (Dana’s.) 

Philosophy. — Natural Theology', (Paley and Butler;) Intellectual Philosophy 
(Porter’s) begun ; Political Philosophy, (Story;) History; Lectures on 
Sources, Methods of Study, and Principles of Criticism. 

SECOND TEEM. 

English. — Original Essays and Original Orations. 

Greek. — Plato. 

Latin. — Quintilian. 

Modern Languages. — French: Original Essays. 

German : Original Essays. 

Mathematics. — Astronomy, (Loomis’. ) 

Natural Science. — Geology, (Dana’s.) 

Philosophy. — Intellectual Philosophy (Porter’s) continued ; Lectures on History 
of Philosophy ; 

Political Philosophy : Wayland’s Political Economy and Wool- 
sey’s International Law ; 

History ; Lectures on Philosophy of History. 

Elective Studies. 

English. The study of the Anglo-Saxon is optional, being open to students of 
any class, and not being required for a degree. 

The text-books used in this study are as follows ; Shute’s Manual of Anglo- 
Saxon ; March’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar ; Corson’s Hand-book of Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English. 

Natural Science. — Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. 
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SCHEDULE OF LECTURES AND RECITATIONS. 
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TIME AND TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

The regular exammations for admission to College are held on 
the Monday and Tuesday immediately preceding the opening of 
the session. Every applicant is required to deliver to the Presi- 
dent testimonials of good moral character ; and if he comes from 
another college he must present a certificate of honorable dismis- 
sion. 

Candidates for admission to any class of the College must, unless 
they are graduates of the Preparatory Department, sustain an ex- 
amination in the following elementary studies : Spelling, English 
Grammar, Geography, Elements of History, and Arithmetic. 

Candidates for admission to any School will be examined in all 
the studies presupposed by the curriculum of that School. 

Candidates for admission to the School of English wiU be ad- 
mitted to its lowest class on passing a satisfactory examination in 
the preliminary studies above indicated. 

Candidates for admission to the School of Greek in its lowest 
class, the Freshman, wiU be examined on Goodwin’s or Hadley’s 
Greek Grammar ; Goodwin's Greek Reader, or Xenophon’s Anab- 
asis, (first three books ;) Arnold's Greek Prose Composition. 

Candidates for admission to the School of Latin in its lowest 
class will be examined in Harkness’ Latin Grammar ; Csesar’s Com- 
mentaries ; Cicero’s Select Orations ; Virgil ; Arnold’s Latin Prose 
Composition. 

Candidates for admission to the School of Mathematics in its 
lowest class, the Freshman, wdl be examined in Algebra, (to Quad- 
ratic Equations,) and in the first three books of Geometry. 

Real equivalents in quality and amount will be received in place 
of the books or parts of books prescribed as above for study pre- 
paratory to admission into the Schools of Greek, Latin, and Math- 
ematics. 

Candidates for admission to any advanced class in any School 
wiU be examined in aU the previous studies of the class which they 
purpose to enter. 

Students wishing to pursue a Select Course in any School or 
Schools will be admitted to the classes for which they may be found 
qualified, but an examination in preliminary and indispensable 
studies will be held in all such cases, and every student pursuing 
such a course is requued to embrace in his selections not less than 
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twelve recitations or lectures per week. Tlie choice of studies 
embraced in a Select Course must be made immediately upon the 
commencement of a term, and no student will have leave to make 
a new choice of studies during any single term. 

CEETIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS. 

All the degrees of the College are conferred only on evidence of 
satisfactory attainments in the studies prescribed for any given 
degree. The ehgibility of candidates for any degree is determined 
by the quahty and the extent of their studies in the several schools 
of the College. 

I. Certificates of Frojiciency are given to students who pass a 
satisfactory examination on the following studies of the several 
Schools ; In the First, on English Literature, History and Rhet- 
oric ; in the Second, on the Greek of the Freshman and Sopho- 
more Classes ; in the Third, on the Latin of the Freshman and 
Sophomore Classes ; in the Fourth, on the French or the German 
Language ; in the Fifth, on the Mathematics of the Freshman and 
Sophomore Classes; in the Sixth, on the Chemistry of the Junior 
Class ; in the Seventh, on Mental or Moral Philosophy. 

II. Students who pass a satisfactory examination on all the 
obligatory studies embraced in any one of the Schools of the Col- 
lege win receive a Diploma certifying the fact of their graduation 
in that School. 

DEGREES. 

I. The degree of Bachelor of Letters is conferred on students 
who obtain diplomas in the Schools of English, Greek, Latin, 
Modern Languages, and Philosophy, and who receive a certifi- 
cate of proficiency in the School of Mathematics or of Natural 
Science. 

II. The degree of Bachelor of Science is conferred on students 
who obtaui diplomas in the Schools of English, Modern Lmh- 
guages. Mathematics, Natural Science, and I^hilosophy. 

III. The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred on students 
w'ho obtain diplomas in any six Schools, and who receive a cer- 
tificate of proficiency in the residuary School of the entire course. 

IV. The degree of Master of Arts is conferred on students who, 
after obtaining diplomas in aU the Schools of the College, shall 
sustain a final and satisfactory examination, in review of aU the 
studies prescribed for this degree. 
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Certificates and diplomas in any School of the College are 
awarded only at the close of the College year in each School, and 
after an examination duly had according to the rules of the insti- 
tution. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

At the end of each term an examination of aU the classes in all 
the Schools is publicly held in aU the studies of that term. 

The resrdts of each Term-Examination are combined with those 
of the daily recitations and attendance of the student during the 
term, in order to ascertain his academic standing at the end of that 
term. 

Each recitation and each examination are graded on a scale of 
merit from 0 to 10, and a failure to reach the final average grade 
of 7^ in any study is regarded as a failure in that study. 

At the close of each College year all the classes in all the Schools 
are pubHcly examined in review of aU the studies of that year. 

The results of the Annual Examinations are combined with those 
of the Term Examinations, in order to ascertain the student’s aca- 
demic standing at the end of each year. 

At the close of the second year of the regular course, pre 
scribed for aU the degrees of the College, the Annual Examination 
of the Sophomore Classes in the several Schools, besides embracing 
all the studies of that year, wdl include such studies of the Fresh 
man year as the head of each School may direct. The results 
of this examination will determine the eligibility of candidates to 
receive a Certificate of Proficiency at the end of this year in the 
School of Greek, Latin, or Mathematics, as the condition of attain- 
ing in regular course to one or another of the degrees dependent 
on such proficiency. 

At the close of the regular four years’ course aU candidates for 
the degree of Master of Arts will be publicly examined by way of 
re\dew in aU the studies of all the Schools prescribed for that de- 
gree. 

A student who fails to pass a satisfactory examination in any 
study at the end of a College year, may present himself for re-ex- 
amination in that study at the end of the foUowing year. 

All examinations which occm' at the end of a College year are 
conducted in writing. Examinations for the degree of Bachelor 
of Alts and Master of Arts are concluded four weeks anterior to 
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the date of the Annual Commencement, that time may be given to 
Professors for the inspection of written examination papers, and 
to students for the preparation of parts to be performed on Com- 
mencement Day, by the successful candidates for the degrees of 
Bachelor and Master of Arts, to whom public parts on that day may 
be assigned by the Faculty. 

ANNUAL PEIZES. 

Besides the honors and degrees conferred in the regular course, 
prizes are annually offered as the rewards of special excellence in 
particular branches of study. 

The “Davis Prizes,” for excellence in elocution, were founded by 
I the Hon. Isaac Davis, LL. D., of Massachusetts, and consist of two 
gold medals annually awarded to the two successful competitors 
in a pubhc contest held on Commencement day. These prizes are 
awEtrded by a committee whom the. Faculty selects for this pur- 
pose, and are publicly delivered at the close of the contest. 

The “Staughton Prize” for excellence in the Latin Language 
and Literature, and the “ Elton Prize,” for excellence in the Greek 
Language and Literature, were founded by the Rev. Romeo Elton, 
D. D., of Exeter, England, and consist of two gold medals, annu- 
ally awarded to the best scholar and writer in each of these lan- 
guages. 

The “Ruggles Prizes,” for excellence in Mathematics, were 
founded by William Ruggles, LL. D., Senior Professor of the Col- 
lege, and consist of two gold medals annually awarded to the best 
two scholars in the pure and applied Mathematics. 

The “Young Prize,” for excellence in Metaphysics, the gift of 
Edward Young, Ph. D., of Washington, D. C., is a gold medal annu- 
ally awarded to the best student in Mental Philosophy. 

Any student entitled to a diploma in any School will be allowed 
to contend for the prizes given in that department, provided he 
shall have pursued the required number of studies during the 
year, and shall have passed satisfactory examinations in the same. 

HONOR LIST FOR THE YEAR 1870-71. 

In the academic year 1870-71, the following are the names of students who 
were the successful contestants for the various prizes : 

The First Kuggles Prize in Mathematics was awarded to C. L. Johnson, of 
Virginia. 
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The First Gale Prize in the Natural Sciences was awarded to Edward 
Ckanch, of the District of Columbia. / 

The Second Gale Prize in the Natural Sciences was awarded to G. W. 
Brown, of the District of Columbia. 

The Elton Prize in Greek was awarded to L. B. Wynne, Jr., of the District 
of Columbia. 

A Second Elton Prize in Greek was awarded to F. H. Havenner, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The Staughton Prize in Latin was awarded to J. H. Bremmerman, of the 
District of Columbia. 

The First Young Prize in Metaphysics was awarded to Edward Cranch, of 
the District of Columbia. 

The Second Young Prize in Metaphysics was awarded to W. H. Phillips, 
of the District of Columbia. 

The First Davis Prize in Elocution was awarded to R. D. Locke, of Ala- 
bama. 

The Second Davis Prize in Elocution was awarded to C, L. Johnson, of 
Virginia. 

ORDERS OF THE COLLEGE YEAR. 

terms and vacations. 

The College year, embracing nine months, is dirided into two' 
terms. The first term begins on the third Wednesday in Septem- 
ber, and continues to the Friday immediately preceding the third 
Monday in February. After a recess of three days, the second 
term begins on the third Monday in February, and ends on the 
day of the Annual Commencement, which is held on the last Wed- 
nesday in June. 

A vacation of two weeks is given at Christmas, beginning three 
days before that holiday, and lasting until the fourth day after New 
Year’s. 

The 22d of February is observed as a College holiday. 

A recess is given from Good Friday to Easter Monday, inclusive. 

ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT. 

The Annual Commencement of the College is held on the last 
Wednesday in June. 

Public parts are assigned on Commencement Day to such stu- 
dents only as have passed a satisfactory examination for the degrees 
of Bachelor or Master of Arts, except, as before indicated, in the 
case of those who may be contestants for the prizes in Elocution. 
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A Latin Salutatory wUl be awarded to the graduate in each year 
whose average standing in all the Schools is the highest ; and an 
English Salutatory to the student who stands second. 

The Valedictory is awarded with special regard to the quahfica- 
tions of the student as a Valedictorian, as well as on the ground 
of scholarship. 

Philosophical, Classical, Scientific, Metaphysical, Ethical, His- 
torical, and Literary Orations may be awarded to students who 
are eminent respectively in the corresponding Departments. 

All the degrees of the College are publicly conferred on Com- 
mencement Day. 

Diplomas in the several Schools, and prizes for special excel- 
lence in any Department, are publicly dehvered on the same day. 

PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

Prayers, accompanied by the reading of the Scriptui’es, are of- 
fered daily in the College Chapel. All students are requhed to 
attend this service ; and those who reside in the College are re- 
quhed also to attend Divine service on Sunday at such church as 
their parents may indicate, in writing, to the President, and dur- 
ing the day £»’e expected to abstain from any conduct or practice 
inconsistent with its proper rehgious observance. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

A course of Bibhoal Lectures is delivered by the President on 
Sunday afternoons during each term of the College year. This 
course is designed, in its entirety, to extend through four years. 

Dining the first year the subject of consideration is the Life of 
Christ, or Christianity as expressed in the words and works of its 
Divine Founder : Exposition of the Gospel of John. 

During the second year the subject of consideration will be the 
Planting of the Church, or Christianity as expressed in the teach- 
ings and labors of Jhe Apostles ; Exposition of the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

During the third year it is proposed to discuss the development 
of Christian Doctrines, or Christianity as expressed in dogmatic 
definitions : Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans. 

During the fourth year the topic of discussion will be the Com- 
pleted Revelation of God to Man, or Christianity considered as 
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the full and final expression of the Plan of Redemption : Exposi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

It is designed to make this course of lectures practical, without 
trenching on denominational peculiarities, and without descending 
into theological subtleties. 

LIBRARY HOURS. 

The College Library will be opened for the distribution of books, 
as also for purposes of consultation and inquby, on such days and 
under such regulations as the Faculty may direct at the beginning 
of each year. Measures have recently been taken by the Board 
of Trustees for the improvement of the Library in its contents and 
in its a23pointments. 

The Libraries of Congress and of the various Departments of 
the Federal Government are also accessible to students for pur- 
poses of research in any special line of studies. 

LECTURES. 

Courses of Lectures in various departments of Science, Art, and 
Literature are ojpen to the attendance of students, not only in the 
College, but in connection with varied Associations, national and 
local, devoted to general culture at the Capital of the country, and 
furnishmg pecuhar facUities for information and improvement in 
every branch of liberal learning. 

As the endowments of the CoUege shall be enlarged by the mu- 
nificence of patrons and benefactors, it is proposed to render 
available, for purposes of higher education, the rich collections of 
the Smithsonian Institution and Agricultural Department in science 
and natural history, and those of the United States Patent Office 
in technology. It is also hoped that the scheme of instruction 
pursued in the College may ultimately enlist in its service the 
scientific learning now connected with the United States Coast 
Survey and the National Observatory, while the Corcoran Gallery 
of the Fine Arts cannot but serve as a valuable auxiliary to sesthet- 
ical culture. 

GENERAL ORDERS, 

Every student on entering the College is understood by that act 
to come under a pledge that he will obey the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Board of Trustees, and by the Faculty acting 
under the authority of the Board. 
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A pampUet copy of the Laws of the College will be furnished 
to every student on his admission. 

A merit roll of conduct is kept, and demerits are given for un- 
excused absences, and for violations of College laws. When any 
student has received one hundred such marks during any one term, 
or one hundred and fifty during any one year, he will be required 
to leave the institution. 

A report of the student’s standing in all his studies, including 
a record of aU absences from lectures, recitations, or other pubhc 
exercises of the College, will be rendered quarterly to parents or 
guardians. 

The daily recitations of the College Classes are brought, as far 
as practicable, into the early portion of the day, closing generally 
at 2.30 o’clock P. M., and on Satiu’day at 11 o’clock A. M. The 
advantages of an attendance upon the debates of Congress, and 
upon lectures before various associations, are thus offered to stu- 
dents of the higher classes without detriment to proficiency in 
their studies. Any parent or guardian who desires a special priv- 
ilege for his son or ward in this respect must, however, signify it 
in writing to the President. 

COLLEGE EXPENSES. 

CHAEOES FOE STUDENTS EESIDING IN COLLEGE. 



1. Admission Fee, (paid but once, on entrance) $10 00 

2. Tuition for the year 60 00 

3. Room rent, and servants’ attendance 20 00 

4. Fuel, public and private, (estimated) 16 00 

it. Use of Furniture, provided by the College 12 00 

6. Board for 39 weeks at fl.60 per week, (estimated) 175 50 

7. Washing, at 75 cents per dozen. 



CHAKGES FOR STUDENTS NOT EESIDING itt COLLEGE. 



1. Admission Fee, (paid but once, on entrance) . . . , ^ $10 00 

2. Tuition for the year 60 00 

3. Boom rent, and servants’ attendance 20 00 

4. Fuel, public and private, (estimated) 16 00 

5. Use of Furniture 6 00 



From the foregoing statement it will ajipear that the necessary 
annual expenses of a student residing at the College need not ex- 
ceed the sum of three hundred dollars. By the practice of econ- 
omy some reduction might be made from this amount. 
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It is recommended that students who reside in the College 
should furnish their own rooms, and thus avoid the annual charge 
made for the tise of such furniture as is provided by the CoUege. 

There is no common table provided by the CoUege for boarding 
students, but accommodations in this respect can be had on the 
College grounds, or in the immediate vicinity of the College, as 
students may prefer. The general charge for board on the Col- 
lege grounds is $4.50 per week. Facilities for the formation of 
boarding clubs, with a view to the reduction of expenses under 
this head, are open to all students who may wish to co-operate for 
this purpose. 

AU CoUege bills must be paid at the opening of each term, and 
until a settlement has been made with the Treasurer of the Col- 
lege no student is entitled to attend any lecture or recitation. 

After a student has been admitted to the CoUege no abatement 
from his bill for board wiU be made, on the plea of absence, for 
an absence of less than one month, and no abatement from any 
other CoUege bill wUl be made on this ground for an absence of 
less than one term, except in cases of protracted sickness. 

When a student is permanently dismissed from CoUege for any 
cause, the whole amount advanced for board, washing and fuel, 
from the time of dismission, wUl be refunded to the order of his 
parent or guardian. 

FACILITIES OFFERED TO STUDENTS FOR THE MIN- 
ISTRY. 

The founders and patrons of this CoUege have ever made, it a 
leading object of the institution to furnish special facUities to those 
who are studying with a purpose to enter the Christian ministry. 
In pursuance of this object the Board of Trustees have author- 
ized the Treasurer of the CoUege to remit the charge for tuition 
in favor of all such students whose means may be limited, and who 
shall be duly certified by the church in which they are communi- 
cants as having the Christian ministry in view. Without such cer- 
tificate, however, or other equally satisfactory evidence to the same 
effect, no reduction on this ground wUl be made. 



THE PHEPARATOHY DEPARTMENT. 



This School is placed under the special charge of the Principal, 
who controls and directs its operations, with the aid of assistant 
instructors, and with the advice and co-operation of the College 
Faculty, aU of whom supervise the work of the school by partici- 
pating in the instruction of the highest classes in their several de- 
partments. Its full course of study extends through four years, 
and includes Reading, Writing, Spelling, Grammar, Rhetoric, Geog- 
raphy, History, Botany, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Book-keep- 
ing, French, Latin, and Greek, and exercises in Composition and 
Declamation. 

The Preparatory Department is designed to afford a thorough 
preparation for the College Department. It also furnishes a High 
School Course, occupying two years, for pupils who have com- 
pleted their studies in the common English branches, either in the 
Public Schools or elsewhere. 



SCHEiME OF STUDIES IN THE PREPARATORY DEPART- 

IVIENT. 

Fiest Teak: Fottrth Class. 

FIRST TERM. 

Rending. — Parker & Watson’s Fourth Reader. 
fuelling. — Worcester’s Pronouncing Speller. 

Arithmetic. — Davies’ Practical and Stoddard’s Intellectual. 

Geography. — Mitchell’s New, and Atlas. 

History. — Anderson’s Pictorial United States. 

( iram mar. — Greene’s. 

Latin. — Harkness’ Introductory Latin Book. 

Declamation, Composition. 

Penmanship, Map Drawing. 

SECOND TERM. 

Reading. — Parker & Watson’s Fourth Reader. 

Spelling. — Worcester’s Pronouncing Speller. 

AHthmetic. — Davies’ Practical and Stoddard’s Intellectual. 

Geography. — Mitchell’s New, and Atlas. 

History. — Anderson’s Pictorial United States. 

Grammar. — Greene’s. 

Latin. — Harkness’ Introductory Latin Book. 

Declamation, Composition. 

Penmanship. Map Drawing. 
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Second Year: Third Class. 

FIRST TEEM. 

Hending. — Parker & Watson’s Fourth Reader. 

Spelling. — Scholar’s Companion. 

Grammar. — G-reene’s. 

Arithmetic. — Davies’ Practical. 

Physical Geography. — Mitchell’s. 

Latin. — Allen’s Manual Grammar and Lessons. 

Ofeek. — Harkness’ First Greek Book. 

Book-keeping. — Bryant and Stratton’s. 

Declamation, Composition, Penmanship. 

SECOND TERM. 

Reading. — Parker & Watson’s Fourth Reader. 

Spelling. — Scholar’s Companion. 

Grammar. — Greene’s. 

Arithmetic. — Davies’ Practical. 

Botany. — How Plants Grow, (Gray’s.) 

Latin. — Allen’s Manual Grammar and Lessons. 

Greek. — Harkness’ First Greek Book. 

Book-keeping. — Bryant and Stratton’s. 

Declamation, Composition, Penmanship. 

Third Year; Second Class. 

FIRST TEEM. 

Reading. — Parker & Watson’s Fifth Reader. 

Spelling. — Scholar’s Companion. 

Grammar. — Kerl’s Composition. 

Arithmetic. — Davies’ University. 

Histwy. — Anderson’s Outlines. 

Book-keeping. — Bryant and Stratton’s. 

Latin. — Allen’s Reader and Grammar. 

Greek. — Boise’s Introduction to Xenophon, and Goodwin’s Grammar. 

(abridged.) 

A Igehra. —Loomis’. 

Declamation, Composition, Penmanship. 

SECOND TEEM. 

Reading. — Parker & Watson’s Fifth Reader. 

Spelling. — Scholar’s Companion. 

Grammar. — Kerl’s Composition. 

Arithmetic. —Davies’ U ni versity. 

History. — Anderson’s Outlines. 

Book-keeping. — Bryant and Stratton’s. 

Latin. — Allen’s Reader and Grammar. 

Greek. — Boise’s Introduction to Xenophon, and Goodwin’s Grammar, 
(abridged.) 

Algebra. — Loomis'. 

Declamation, Composition, Penmanship. 

Fodeth Yeah : First Class. 

FIRST TEEM. 

Reading. — Anderson’s Historical Reader. 

Rhetoric. — Bonnel's Manual. 

Arithmetic. — Farrar’s Problems. 
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Latin. — Cicero’s Orations and Allen’s Grammar. 

(Lreek. — Goodwin’s Reader and Grammar, 

French. — Fasquelle’s New French Course. 

Algebra. — Loomis’. 

Declamation, Compo/iition. Penmanship. 

SECOND TERM. 

Reading. — Anderson’s Historical. 

Rhetoric. — Bonnel’s Manual. 

Arithmetic. — Farrar’s Problems. 

Latin. — Virgil’s .®ueid and Allen’s Grammar. 

Greek. — Goodwin’s Reader and Grammar. 

French. — Fasquelle’s New French Course, and Fleury’s History of France, 
Geometry. — Loomis’ . 

Composition, Declamation, Penmanship. 

Instruction is given to the members of all the classes in Vocal Music and 
in the Elements of Drawing, 

Books of reference or use in all the classes : Worcester’s Dictionary, Wor- 
cester’s Pronouncing SpeUer, Webster’s Dictionary, Bartholomew’s Drawing 
Series, The Silver Bell. 

TEEMS AND VACATIONS. 

The Scholastic Year begins on the second Wednesday in Sep- 
tember, and ends on the last Wednesday in June. The year is 
divided into two terms. The first term ends on the Thursday pre- 
ceding the third Monday in February. The second term begins 
on the third Monday in February. 

There is a vacation of two weeks at Christmas ; of two days be- 
tween the first and second terms ; of oi|e day on each public holi- 
day, and of three days at Easter. 

The School Hours are from 8.45 o’clock A. M. to 2.30 P. M., 
with an intermission of fifteen minutes at 11 o’clock A. M. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The School professes to be conducted on Christian principles, 
both in its discipline and in its instructions, but no instruction 
is given and no influence exerted in favor of any peculiar denomi- 
national tenets. 

In addition to daily recitations an examination is held at the end 
of each term on all the studies of that term. 

The graded scale of merit used in the School ranges from 0 to 
10, and each student must reach the grade of 7 in order to be ad- 
vanced with his class. 

The progress of the scholar is stimulated by daily records, by 
monthly and term reports to parents, by promotion in his class, 
and by prizes. 
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The boarding scholars lodge in the house of the Principal, and 
are treated as members of the family. They are responsible to 
him for their conduct at all times. In addition to regular school 
duties they are required to attend study hours in the evening 
under the oversight of the Principal. They are also required to 
attend the church of their parents’ selection, and to spend a por- 
tion of every Sunday in Biblical study, unless excused by the writ- 
ten request of their parents. 

EXPENSES. 

DAY SCHOLARS. 



For the Scholastic Year $68 00 

BOARDING SCHOLARS. 

Board, Washing, Lights, &c. 

First Term §97 00 

Second Term 89 00 

$186 00 

Tuition, Room, Furniture, <&c. 

I’irst Term $57 00 

Second Term .‘>7 00 

114 00 



Total for the year $300 00 



THERE ARE NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

All bills must be paid in advance, at the beginning of each term, 
to the Treasurer of the College, the Hon. Wm. Stickney, at his 
office in the National Savings Bank, corner of Fifteenth street and 
New York avenue. 

HONOR LIST OF THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT, 

1870 - 71 . 

CERTIFICATES AND PRIZES. 

For High Grade of Beholarship. 

First Class — First Prize, Wm. H. Singleton. 

“ Second Prize, Wm. H. Church. 

Second Class — First Prize, Henry L. Bryan. 

“ Second Prize, Theodore W. Noyes. 

Third Class — First Prize, Lucius M. Cuthbert. 

“ Second Prize, Randolph C. Hyatt. 

Fourth Class — First Prize, John 0. S. Richardson. 

“ Second Prize, Willie L. Rodgers. 
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For Punetuality and Deportment. 

Henry L. Bryan, (silver;) Lucius M. Cuthbert, (gold ;) Bernard B. Mans- 
field, (silver;) Frank L. Miller, (silver;) James S. Mims, (silver;) Moung 
Edwin, (silver;) Wm. H, Pearce, (gold;) Charles W. Rempp, (silver;) John 
C. S. Richardson, (silver.) 

Wm. H. Church, Moung Edwin, Wm. S. Hogg, Benjamin Miller, Wm. H, 
Pearce, Wm. H. Singleton, received Certificates in the Classical Department. 

John B. Clabaugh, Charles E. Green, Mercer B. Mayfield, James S. Mims, 
received Certificates in the Scientific Department. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



The public inauguratiou of James C. Welling, LL. D., 
as President of the Columbian College, took place on the 
evening of November 6, 1871, in the Congregational 
Church, corner of Tenth and G streets, Washington, D. C. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by the Rev. 
James H. Cuthbert, D.D., after which the Rev. George 
W. Samson, D.D., delivered a Farewell Address, as the 
retiring President of the College. 

An Ode, written for the occasion by the Rev. Stephen 
P. Hill, D.D., was then sung, upon which the Hon. 
John A. Rolles, LL. D., Vice-President of the Board of 
Trustees of the College, delivered to the newly-elected 
President the keys, symbolical of his office, and accompa- 
nied their presentation with an Address, at the close of 
which he formally introduced Dr. Welling, who thereupon 
proceeded to deliver his Inaugural Discourse. 

The exercises were closed with a Doxology, sung by 
the audience, and with a Benediction pronounced by the 
Rev. Cleland K. Nelson, D. D., Vice-President of St. 
John’s College, at Annapolis, Md. 

The following pages contain the Presentation Address 
of Mr. Bolles and the Inaugural Discourse of President 
Welling, as published by request of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees. 



Tl EM AliKS 



OP THE 

Hon. John A. Bolles, LL. D. 



Mr. Welling: 

The Board of Trustees of the Columbian College had, 
until this morning, hoped that their respected and beloved 
President, Wm. W. Corcoran, Esq., “clarum et venerabile 
nomen,” a gentleman identified for a long series of years 
with every enterprise intended to promote the welfare and 
prosperity of this District, would have been able, not only 
to be present on this occasion, but also to take an active part 
in these Inaugural Ceremonies ; to place in your hands the 
keys of the College as symbols of your official powers and 
duties, and to address you, for a few minutes at least, upon 
the topics suggested by that presentation. 

Mr. Corcoran, however, does not feel well enough even to 
read the one short sentence which he had written, and at his 
request I take his place, and, yielding to his urgency, I 
shall, as the Vice-President of the Board of Trustees, first 
read to you his own carefully chosen words, and then add 
thereto a few observations of my own, which seem to be 
called for by this interesting occasion. 

He intended to say : 

“ President Welling, it affords me great pleasure to place in your 
hands the keys of the Columbian College, and to express niy belief 
that your execution of the important trust confided to you will be char- 
acterized by ability and zeal ” 



Sir, the '“belief” of Mr. Corcoran is also the belief of 
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the Board of Trustees, who have unanimously elected you 
President of the College. That belief and that choice were 
founded upon a long and familiar acquaintance with your 
intellectual power, your moral worth, your ample learning, 
and your administrative and executive ability. This knowl- 
edge guided our action and choice when, upon the resigna- 
tion of your predecessor, it became our duty to select and 
appoint a new President for that seat of learning, the man- 
agement of whose general interests is confided to us, but 
whose success depends far more directly, and far more 
largely, upon its President than upon tlie Trustees them- 
selves. We felt, very deeply, the responsibility devolved 
upon us by the retirement of the Rev. Dr. Samson; and 
we felt also, as our thoughts and eyes turned toward you, 
that you were the man to fill, with honorable success, the 
position thus vacated. 

We now feel that our choice was wise, and that your 
acceptance of the offered Presidency justifies us, and the 
public in whose midst you have so long dwelt, in expecting 
for the College a brilliant and successful future. We feel 
sure that our convictions and our hopes are echoed in the 
hearts, (as they seem to shine in the faces), of this assembly, 
composed, as we believe it to be," of gentlemen and ladies 
who are the delegates and representatives of a public far 
too large to find seats in this spacious audience-room. 

With such convictions and confidence, with such faith 
and hope, we give you these symbolic keys. They are six 
in number. The first is the key of the President’s house. 
Take it, sir, feeling that your house is your castle, and that 
we shall not presume to interfere with your domestic rights 
and duties. They are your exclusive domain, and will, I 
doubt not, be worthily exercised and enjoyed. May you 
long and happily find a home in that dwelling, surrounded 
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by those whom you love and hy whom you are beloved. 
The second of these keys opens to you the door, the control, 
the prosperity of our Preparatory School, the nursery of 
our College, within whose walls are to be trained and disci- 
plined the younger pupils confided to your oversight. 
Then comes the key of the College proper, wherein our 
ingenuous youth are to be prepared for admission to studies 
and scliools more strictly professional — which schools and 
studies are opened to your authority and care by these three 
other keys — the keys to our Departments of Law, Medicine 
and Theology. Receive these all, sir, as tokens of our con- 
fidence in you, as emblems of your authority, and as sym- 
bols of your duty. With them open and occupy all those 
Departments of our beloved College , and while with them 
you thus take possession of these abodes of learning, may 
you, in the exercise of the powers which they represent, 
open the hearts, and possess the minds, and form the life- 
long habits, of more than one generation of loving and 
deserving disciples. 

We give you now these six keys alone. But ere long we 
expect to increase their number so as to represent every 
department of learning needful to the formation of a Uni- 
versity as broad in its endowments, in its plans of instruc- 
tion and its field of duty, as the wants of the great people 
in whose centre and Capital it will be placed. We hope — 
we purpose — so to enlarge this College that within its walls 
shall be studied all arts, all sciences, all literatures, all pro- 
fessions, occupations, and callings which the ambitious youth 
of our glorious Union may desire to study or pursue; that 
here, in an institution worthy of the great Capital of a great 
nation, may be taught and learned whatever develops and 
adorns the mind and soul of man. 

Such is the determination of the Trustees, who have 
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chosen you to administer this College of the present, this 
University of the future. We know that you fully sympa- 
thize and concur in this plan and purpose, and that you 
believe with us that such a future is a not distant possibility. 
So thinks our venerable and beloved head ! Nor will yon or 
I, or any of us, forget the pleasant, prophetic light which 
beamed from his eyes on a recent occasion, when, after con- 
ference with us upon this glowing theme, he exclaimed ; 
“Gentlemen, it depends upon us whether this great scheme 
be carried into full execution !” 

Lames and Gentlemen, I now have the pleasure of 
introducing to you James C. Welling, LL. D., President 
of the Columbian College, who will deliver his inaugural 
address. 



INAUGURAL DISCOURSE 



OF 

PRESIDENT WELLING. 



THE FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENTS OF INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 

The subject of Education offers a theme for discussion at 
once the most easy and most difficult ; the most easy if we 
content ourselves with the rehearsal of common places on 
the topic, such as are universally received among men ; 
and the most difficult if we undertake to propound a theory 
of education which shall be in all respects true without 
being trite, or novel without being in some respects un- 
sound. Education is a subject on which men have been 
thinking and writing from the very dawn of intellectual 
activity in the race, and yet it is a subject on which men. 
widely differ, even at the present day, in regard to both the 
processes and the objects of that higher training which looks 
to the best attainable good of the human mind. This 
diversity of credence and practice springs, in a great de- 
gree, from the fact that all Education is partly an Art and 
partly a Science ; so much an art that it must ever depend 
on the varying skill of different teachers, and on the varying 
aptitudes of different learners, but, at the same time, so much 
a science that all forms of education, having regard to any 
specific end, cannot be equally good, and, among the various 
competing theories of mental culture, there must be one 
which, on a consideration of all the elements involved in 
the problem, we can adjudge to be the best that the wit of 
man has thus far been able to devise. For, however the 
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elements of the problem may differ, according to the capa- 
bilities of the teacher, the capacity of the scholar, the ends 
which the scholar proposes to himself, and the general 
wants of society in any given age, there must still be a 
scheme of education which, “ smoothed, and squared, and 
fitted to its place,’' shall be more wise and more expedient 
than any other — a scheme in which the applied art of edu- 
cation shall be based on such scientific foundations as the 
nature of the case may admit. 

Accepting the theme thus suggested to me by the proprie- 
ties and formalities of this occasion, I have, in the first 
place, to inquire what is the object which we should set 
before us in determining the elements of higher academic 
learning. For with the lower stages of juvenile culture we 
are not directly concerned to-night, and, as to them, there 
is not so much room for difference among educators. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the problem proposed by higher 
education, we are called, as I conceive, not to discuss the 
■special adaptation of specific educational studies designed to 
meet the requirements of any particular vocation in indus- 
trial or professional life', but to investigate the fundamental 
elements of that more liberal and generous culture which 
looks to the symmetrical development of the whole man in 
all his powers and capacities. And as this is the object of 
higher academic education, it necessarily follows that any 
system of such education must be defective if it omits from 
its purview any one of those essential studies by which the 
human race has been advanced to its present civil, social, 
intellectual, moral, and religious status. As in ancient 
Egypt men were able, it is said, by the graduated scales of 
the Nilometer, not only to measure the depth of the fertiliz- 
ing waters that covered the land hut also to predict the 
extent of the coming harvest, so from the standard of educa- 
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tioa in any age we may not only gauge the degree in which 
it rises to the wants of the present time, hut may also fore- 
cast the destiny it prefigures to the coming generation. In- 
stitutions of higher learning are founded among men to 
perpetuate and to transmit the existing stock of knowledge 
in all those departments which conduce to the intellectual 
progress of our race. Failing in this end, whether from a 
defect in the methods or means of education, they visibly fall 
below the standard erected for them in the requirements of 
the living age. But they do not subserve all the ends of 
their creation by achieving this purpose alone. It is not 
enough for educators, in the higher walks of their art, to 
preserve and propagate the elements of didactic knowledge, 
but they are bound so to impart these elements in all their 
fulness and vitalizing power, as to create the conditions of 
a growing advancement in learning and civilization. To 
accomplish these great objects the teacher must have equal 
regard to the number and quality of the subjects taught, 
and to the method, and order, and spirit of his instructions. 
“Teachers,” says Bacon, “are not ordained for transitory 
uses, but for the progression of the sciences — ad sufficiendam 
sobolem scientice in scecula ” No university, it is true, even 
in all its Faculties, can teach, as Sir William Hamilton has 
said, the ornne scibile, but a university can comprise in its 
curriculum such “a compend of the past thought and cul- 
tivation of the race ” as shall be reduced to the shape and 
dimension best fitted to he taken in by the minds of the pres- 
ent generation, and therefore best fitted lo promote the 
growth of culture. 

It was from a disregard of this latter educational require- 
ment that the progress of mental culture was arrested in 
Greece so soon as the pedagogues, who succeeded the age of 
original inquiry, contented themselves simply with the exist- 
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ing state of knowledge, instead of so learning it themselves, 
and so teaching it to their pupils as to propagate, with 
knowledge, the love of it, and thus to stimulate and direct 
that spirit of inquiry which leads to never-ending conquests 
in the world of Thought and of Nature. And so, too, during 
the Middle Ages, knowledge came to a stand-still in Europe, 
not from any torpor of the mental faculties among the 
School-men, for never were men more laborious and more 
acute than they ; but because their mental activity revolved 
in the verbal philosophy of Aristotle as if in a treadmill, 
and was not suffered to go beyond the tether of that profes- 
sorial and didactic discipline which bound it to the Past, as 
if the Past had contained in itself the be-all and the end-all 
of human philosophy. They failed to see in the successive 
stages of human history the stepping-stones of an ever- 
advancing progress. Under such a theory science degener- 
ates into a meie logomachy, and literature dwindled into a 
dry and formal rhetoric. Education was still conducted in 
the Trivium and Quadrivium of the Cathedral and Cloistral 
schools with a vast expenditure of logical apparatus brought 
to hear on topics which lacked the quality of real truth, and 
which, from defects both of substance and form, failed to 
afford either the basis or the instruments of a higher intel- 
lectual proficiency. The world was then not indeed with- 
out its Doctors, “divine” and “transcendental” and 
“irrefragable but from Peter Lombard, its famous Magis~ 
ter Sententiarum Sapientum, to John of Occam, its redoubt- 
able Doctor invincibilis, singularis et venerahilis , it luas with- 
out teachers who rightly apprehended either the elements 
or the methods of that true intellectual culture which teaches 
men not only what to know but also how to learn. It is only 
in so far as the Occidental Nations have made learning 
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reproductive and progressive that “fifty years of Europe” 
arCj as Tennyson tells us, better than “ a cycle of Cathay. 

But even when it is said that higher academic education 
must at least aim to transmit the existing sum of knowledge 
unimpaired, we have, by necessary implication, defined, in 
a measure, the methods and means of university culture, 
for it is obvious that the essential factors of that knowl- 
edge which Constitutes the mental wealth of the present age 
must enter into the constitution of any scheme of studies 
designed to impart the higher education in its complete- 
ness. The education of the individual, as that of the race, 
may be said, indeed, to depend, in the most comprehensive 
sense of the word, on all those complex influences of the 
past and present which have combined to determine the 
resultant intellectual state of humanity. The Present is 
what the Past has made it, and bears in its bosom the germs 
of the Future. But, confining our view, as we do on this 
occasion, to a general survey of the fundamental elements 
which enter int{> the present constitution of human knowl- 
edge, we may say, with Bacon, that out of the five-and- 
twenty centuries over which the memory and learning of 
men extend, we can hardly pick out six that were fertile in 
sciences or favorable to their development. Speaking from 
the point of view reached in his day, he adds : 

“ Only three revolutions and periods of learning can be properly 
reckoned — one among the Greeks, the second among the Romans, 
and the last among us; that is to say, the nations of Western Europe.” 

In a still wider survey of human progress on the line of 
man’s intellectual education, it may be said that three great 
civilizing nations have mainly determined the quality and 
the range of those studies which lay the basis of modern 
intellectual life and culture. We derive from the Hebrews 
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the rudiments of that knowledge which ascertains the rela- 
tions of man to Grod, and which lays in Divine Theology 
the foundations of both theoretical and practical ethics. 
Of this education, the Family and the Christian Church are 
at once the peculiar guardians and the most efScient agents. 
But no scheme of university education can, even on intel- 
lectual grounds, ignore the Wisdom ^that cometh from 
above, and which is profitable to direct in all things. The 
college which does not write Jehovah-Nissi on its banners 
has already written Ichabod on its door-posts. 

And as tlie elements of our religious culture have been 
mainly transmitted to us by the chosen people of Go l, 
so the elements of our intellectual and political education 
have been primarily derived from the Greeks and Eomans. 
It is the Gi eeks and the Romans who have been the federal 
representatives of humanity in all that pertains to the origi- 
nal institutes of secular learning, literature, art, and polity 
■ — the great elements which have mainly combined to make 
our intellectual condition what it is to-day. 

Now, if it be true that a liberal education “ consists in 
sharing in the best influences of the progressive intellectual 
refinement of man if the present age is not independent 
of the ages that have preceded it ; but if the days of the 
race, as of the individual, are hound each to each by a sort 
of natural piety, it needs no elaborate argument to vindi- 
cate the place which the Grecian and the Roman languages 
and literatures must hold in any course of studies designed 
to furnish the basis of an integral education of the intellect. 

When Dr. Arnold, the honored Master of Rugby School, 
in England, first caught a view of Rome, as he drew near 
to that “City of the soul,’’ on the occasion of his visit to 
Italy, in the year 1840, he exclaimed : “ Of earthly sights, 
this is the third — Athens and Jerusalem are the other 
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two — the three peoples of God’s election, two for things 
temporal and one for things eternal.” As the tlmnders of 
Sinai still peal through the innermost recesses of man’s 
spiritual nature, so from the Acropolis of Athens we still 
catch, as it echoes down the “corridors of Time,” the 
reverberation of that resistless eloquence which once “ fui- 
mined over Greece,” while in Koman polity and in Roman 
literature we still find the traditions of a civilization which 
has become part and parcel of modern times. 

But it is argued by some that for this very reason, be- 
cause the modern civilization has absorbed the best elements 
of Greek and Roman life, we may omit the cultivation of 
Greek and Roman letters in order to devote the more atten- 
tion to the modern literatures of Italy, or France, or Spain, 
or Germany, with which we stand in more direct and imme- 
diate relations. 

In reply to this allegation, I have only to say that when 
I am referred to the case of any scholar who, after mastering 
the tongues, and familiarizing himself with the literatures 
of modern Europe, for purposes of mental culture, has been 
content to turn away from the great original fountains of 
culture in Greece and Rome, it will be time enough to 
reconsider my estimate of the place and value traditionally 
assigned to the ancient classics. Shall we put the study of 
the German in the place of the Greek? But we find Schil- 
ler, as he says, delightedly walking under the intellectual 
sky of Greece, that he might learn how to purify the strains 
of his German muse. Shall we put the Italian in the place 
of the Roman tongue? But we find Dante in his great 
poem referring to Aristotle as il maestro di color che sanno, 
and turning a reverential eye to Virgil as to the source from 
which he derived the beautiful style that has done him 
honor and immortalized the Divina Cornmedia. 
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Some years ago, when the subject of education was under 
discussion in the French Chamber of Deputies, M. Arago, 
then a member of that body, is represented to have held the 
following language : 

“ I ask for classical studies. I require them. I deem them indis- 
pensable. But I do not think that they must necessarily be in Greek 
and Latin. I wish that in certain schools these studies should be 
superseded, at the pleasure of the municipal authorities, by a thorough 
study of our own tongue. I wish that in every college it might be 
permitted to put in the place of Greek and Latin the study of some 
living tongue. I require even that the language thus substituted may 
be different according to the situation of the place — that at Perpignan 
and at Bayonne, for instance, it may be Spanish, at Havre the English, 
at Besamjon the German.” 

I entirely concur in this view of the French physical phi- 
losopher wherever the object of education is partial and not 
integral— aiming at professional or artisan dexterity as a 
means of livelihood, rather than to perfect the whole man 
by the full, harmonious, and thorough development of his 
capacities. If it be the mission of the French college, in 
the idea of Arago, to equip the stores of Perpignan and 
Bayonne, of Havre and Besancon, with fluent corresponding 
clerks and despatchfui commissionaires, it cannot be doubted 
that he has suggested the most expeditious means of reach- 
ing that object. But it has been commonly supposed that 
University education aims at something higher thau this. 
It proposes to develop the whole man that he may, in the 
truest sense of the term, be an end to himself, and not to 
the end that he may excel in any single manipulation of 
handicraft life. This minor and special education has, 
indeed, its uses, and for the great mass of mankind it is 
the only form of education which can be adjusted either to 
their condition or the wants of society ; but it is not the 
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education which will keep the great channels of thought and 
culture open to the influx of that mighty current which has 
thus far borne our race to higher and still higher levels in 
the world of science and in civilization. They who would 
take the tide of modern civilization at its flood in Germany 
or France, but who, at the same time, would dam up the 
stream of knowledge as it has descended to us from Greece 
and Rome, propose to themselves a problem no more sensi- 
ble than that of the engineer who should think to improve 
the navigation of the Mississippi river below New Orleans 
by cutting off its afiluents, the Ohio and the Missouri. 

While I thus advocate the right of the ancient classical 
tongues to retain their hereditary place in intellectual edu- 
cation ; and while I assert for them, considered as instru- 
ments of education, an advantage over the study of modern 
languages, I would not have it supposed that I am indifferent 
to the just claims of the latter, and especially would I guard 
against the presumption that I am indifferent to the scholarly 
culture of our own noble language, and of that peerless 
literature which we inherit as a birth-right. I advocate the 
study of the ancient classics because I believe them indis- 
pensable to the thorough study and scholarly appreciation 
of any modern language, or of any modern literature, not 
excepting our own. 

If, then, on historical and logical grounds, as well as 
from considerations of scholastic discipline and utility, we 
must claim for classical learning a necessary place in any 
scheme of university education, it is equally easy to estab- 
lish the right of the higher mathematics to be included in 
any such scheme. Mathematical studies were an integral 
element, if not, as some maintain, the starting-point of 
that intellectual reformation which dates from the time of 
Plato. And men have curiously speculated what the Greek 
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civilization might have become if the Greek education had 
continued to be essentially mathematical, as it was in the 
days of Plato. It was not until this education had declined 
that the ancient astronomy became entangled in a cumbrous 
apparatus of fixed and crystalline spheres, 

“ With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er, 

Cycle in epicycle, orb in orb — 



a system incapable of reduction to any form of geometrical 
analysis, and which, therefore, failed to afford the condi- 
tions of scientific progress, or to substantiate itself to the 
reason of men. It is because Kurnbers, and Form, and Motion 
in periodic times are the principia of the universe that the 
“ Principia” of Newton can never perish from the memory 
of man. Whether regarded as a means of discipline or as 
an instrument of scientific research, the higher mathematics 
must ever assert their appointed place in any theory of edu- 
cation which proposes either to strengthen the reason of 
man or to explicate the phenomena of the universe. 

If it be, as I have argued, the function of a University 
not only to embody and perpetuate the existing store of 
human knowledge, but also to consult for “ the progression 
of the Sciences,” it necessarily follows that the sciences 
based on physical research must occupy a prominent place 
in any system of modern intellectual education. Considered 
apart from the modifying force of Christianity, our Modern 
Age differs from that of Greece and Rome mainly by virtue 
of those positive sciences which have shed such a surpassing 
lustre on every path of modern life and on every walk of 
modern art. And these sciences, more than any others, con- 
tain in themselves the conditions and the presage of a never- 
ending advancement. Here are the fountains of a knowl- 
edge which wells up from the very bosom of Nature. Here 
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are the rudiments of that “ potential physics” which enables 
the finite mind of man to re-think the thought of God in 
creation, as, step by step, we retrace the presence and work- 
ing of that Law whose “seat is in His bosom, and whose 
voice is the harmony of the World.” The Dervise of Bal- 
sora, in the Arabian tale, gave to Baba Abdalla a precious 
ointment that opened the eyes on which it was laid to behold 
all the riches hidden in the earth ; but infinitely more 
precious is the eye-salve of Positive Science, which not only 
opens our eyes to behold the riches of the earth, but purges 
our intellectual vision, that it may read the works of God 
by the light of reason, and no longer by the shadows they 
cast in passing before the senses of man. 

If it be a ground of just wonder that the devotees of clas- 
sical culture should have once denied to tlie physical sciences 
their legitimate place in any scheme of university education 
it remains none the less a duty to resist the pretensions of 
those who would assign t§ these sciences a too exclusive posi- 
tion in the scholastic curriculum. Yet Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
in considering the question, “ What knowledge is of most 
worth?” has not scrupled to say that the sttidy of science 
(meaning physical science) “ is the best preparation for every 
order of human activity.” 

Now, it cannot be doubted that an exclusive devotion to 
the physical sciences must wreak itself in a practical para- 
lysis or distorted growth of those faculties which, under 
such a training, are left to pine without cultivation. We 
hold with Sir William Hamilton, that “ a knowledge drawn 
too exclusively from without is not only imperfect in itself, 
but makes its votaries fatalists, materialists, pantheists : if 
they dare to think, it is the dogmatism of despair.” And 
hence it is that the great founder of the so-called Positive 
Philosophy in France, M. Comte, has ventured to say thad 
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in his eyes “ the heavens declare no other glory than that 
of Hipparchus, of Kepler, of Newton, and of all the rest 
who have helped to establish the laws of celestial phenom- 
ena.” Such was the blindness of this great tliinker as he 
sat enthroned amid the blazing hierarchy of the sciences, 
while to the ears of even a heathen philosopher of the fourth 
century before Christ the planets rolled in their orbits with 
a rhythmic music which attested the master hand of the 
Divine Harmonist who first set the notes of their grand di- 
apason ; for the eyes of Plato were opened to see that the 
starry heavens, resplendent as thej^ are with a beauty that 
surpasses “ the beauty of figures wrought by the hand of 
Dsedalus,” were set before the mind of man to serve as “ the 
patterns of knowledge,” and not to feed the vanity of star- 
eyed Science. 

It is in view of the extravagances which_ result from the 
perversion of the physical sciences when thus misdirected in 
their aims, and exaggerated in tb^ aspirations of their vo- 
taries, that we may next propound another kind of studies 
which constitute a necessary part of intellectual education, 
as they also furnish a corrective to the aberrations of a phi- 
losophy which moves exclusively in matter and in the phe- 
nomena of necessary law. I allude to speculative philosophy, 
as well in its ontological as in its psychological departments 
— a study which, at its very outset, .as a modein writer has 
remarked, calls up the great questions that pertain to the 
foundations of our knowledge, with the possibility of abso- 
lute truth, the limits of the human intellect, the reality and 
the nature of the distinction between object and subject ; 
that is, the relation between the macrocosm without us and 
the microcosm within us ; and, at a higher point of inquiry, 
the relations of the Finite to the Infinite, of the mind of 
man to the mind of God. These tremendous questions will 
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not down at our bidding. They have haunted the minds of 
thinking men in all ages, and perpetually allure, as they 
perpetually bafHe, the human understanding. No man can 
be called educated who remains ignorant of the attempts that 
have been made by the great philosophers of different ages 
from the dawn of speculation in Greece down to the present 
day, to furnish a solution, more or less satisfying, of thes( 
grand problems of human being and destiny. And this we 
must say, while freely admitting, with one who was thepro- 
foundest critic of all existing systems in philosophy, as he 
was also the profoundest speculative thinker of modern times, 
that “ the past history of philosophy has been in a great 
measure a history only of variation and error.” “If,” as 
he argues, “ it be right to philosophize, we must philoso- 
phize to realize the right; if to philosophize be wrong, we 
must philosophize to manifest the wrong ; on either alterna- 
tive, philosophize we must.” The study of metaphysics 
cannot be sundered from the rational study even of physics. 
As Goethe tersely sings: 

Willst du ins Unendliche sebreiten ? 

Geh. nui* im Endliclien nacb alien Seiten. 



As in the farthest stretches of our vision the horizon of 
earth blends with and is lost in the ethereal blue of the sky, 
so our ultimate speculations on the smallest atom of matter 
or the vastest sphere in the stellar universe lead from the 
earthly horizon of the physical to the heavenly horizon of 
the metaphysical — from the realm of the Finite to the 
realm of the Infinite in Cause and Space and Time. 

Nor is this study unpractical or alien to human history. 
The speculations of Plato enter as really into the intellec- 
tual and moral education of the human race as the poems 
of Homer or the books of Euclid or the Institutes of Justin- 
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ian. It was the speculative philosophers of Greece who 
exalted the language of Greece to be the vehicle of those 
great ethical truths which were deposited in the Hebrew 
mind b_v a long Hue of splendid miracles, and by the cum- 
brous media of types and shadows addressed to an nnspir- 
itual generation. It was because the philosophers of Greece 
had unconsciously filled an important place in the Provi- 
dential education of our race, that Paul, the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles, could stand on liars’ Hill and preach to the 
Athenians, in their own native language, the wonderful 
works of God — a proclamation which, ou the day of Pente- 
cost, required for its full utterance the miraculous tongues 
of flame. It was thus that St. Augustine, the great 
expounder of dogmatic Christianity in his day, delighted 
to confess in Plato a teacher second only to the Teacher of 
Galilee, and it is thus that the philosophy of Aristotle has 
organized the thought of men for twenty centuries, and 
under two dispensations — the heathen and the Christian ; 
for it was not till Bacon had written his Xovum Organnm 
that the sceptre was wrested from the hands of this intel- 
lectual monarch among the sous of men. At more than one 
period the Christian Schools, as Jeremy Taylor expresses 
it, “ have drawn some of their articles through the limbecs 
of Plato's philosophy,” while the colossal figure of the great 
Stagirite casts such a mighty shadow across the ages that, 
on historic grounds, if no other, we must study the nature 
and the bearings of Grecian speculation. And the later 
phases of modern inquiry, under this head, whether in 
France, or Germany, or Great Britain, or in our own coun- 
try, must equally engage our attention if we are to scale 
the empyreal altitudes of thought, where ‘‘Alps on Alps 
arise.” 

If in Language and Literature, in ^Mathematics, in the 
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Physical Sciences, and in Speculative Philosophy, we find 
the great fundamental elements of intellectual education, it 
is easy to perceive, as no less the law of necessity than of na- 
ture, that this education must proceed from the simple to 
the complex, from the concrete to the abstract, from the em- 
pirical to the rational. I do not fear that the art of educa- 
tion will ever be so far divorced from the science of educa- 
tion as to leave much room for error in fixing the order and 
succession of the studies that look to the equable and symmet- 
rical development of the mental powers. If, as Horace says, 
we cannot drive out nature with a fork, neither can we prick 
on nature by a fork into premature intellectual activity with- 
out soon discovering the source of our error by the mischiefs 
to which it leads, 

I cannot concur, therefore, with Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
when, as an inference from the manifold ways in which our 
mental powers may be excited and cultivated, he concludes 
that our most advanced modes of teaching “ are not right 
ones or nearly the right ones.” This is the very “ dogma- 
tism of despair,” and not an inference justified by either the 
history or philosophy of education. And he seems to have 
sufficiently answered himself on this point, when, in another 
place, he propounds the doctrine that “ the education of the 
child must accord both in mode and arrangement with the 
education of mankind, considered historically ; or, in other 
words, that the genesis of knowledge in the individual must 
follow the same course as the genesis of knowledge in the 
race.” If, therefore, we would know the logical order of 
studies in any given curriculum, we have but to learn their 
chronological order in the evolution and development of 
human knowledge. History is here our teacher— teaching 
us whai to learn and how to learn if we would stand on the 
shoulders of the generations who have gone before us. 
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And hence it -is easy to see that the number and quality 
and arrangement of studies in an university course are not 
arbitrarily fixed by educators, but are the outgrowth of 
man’s intellectual tendencies in the past, and the highest 
expression of his intellectual wants in the present, as they 
are the indispensable conditions of future intellectual pro- 
gress. They are not arbitrary, because they follow and re- 
produce the chronological order of intellectual development 
in human history. And this is the order, by following 
which the student lives into the life of humanity, and 
reaches out his band to that ideal man in whom Pascal per- 
sonified the whole human race — “a man whenever dies, 
and who learns perpetually.” The golden lamp of history 
sheds its light along the track of the past ages that we 
may review the steps already trodden by the great intellect- 
ual masters of the race, and that we may resume in this 
generation the culture of all the generations that have yet 
appeared on the globe. Any general system of education 
which accomplishes less than this must lead to retrogression 
rather than to progress. 

And it is this order of studies which best lends itself to 
the purposes of professional culture and to proficiency in 
any branch of technology. He who has been thoroughly 
grounded in the elements of intellectual education is fitted 
to approach the stndy of Law, or Medicine, or Theology, as 
from a “coigne of vantage” which gives him an incalcula- 
ble superiority over one who is ignorant of the relation in 
which his profession stands to the affiliated branches of 
human learning and the existing intellectual status of hu- 
manity. True, we cannot expect, in the present stage of 
knowledges, to “ drive all the sciences abreast,” as Leibnitz 
was said to do in his day, but we can aspire to such an uni- 
versality of study as shall reveal to us the cross-lights by 
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which the sciences reciprocally Illustrate each othei, bound 
as they are to one another by a certain tie of relationship 
which makes them members of an inseparable sisterhood, 
like that of which Tasso spoke — 

Ch'in esser belle 

Mosiran disparita ma somigliente. 

“ No perfect discovery can be made,” says Bacon, “ on a 
flat or a level ; neither is it possible to discover the more re- 
mote and deeper parts of any science, if you stand but upon 
the level of the same science, and ascend not to a higher 
science.” And so, as he adds in another part of his treatise 
on the “Advancement of Learning,” “if any man think 
philosophy and universality to be idle studies, he doth not 
consider that all professions are from thence served and sup- 
plied.” And this he took to be the great cause that had 
hindered the progression of learning, “ because the funda- 
mental knowledges have been studied but in passage.” 

And it is in immediate connexion with this view of his 
that he deplored the segregation which resulted from the 
dedicating of foun(Jations and dotations to single branches 
of “ professory learning.” The foundations of university 
education should be as broad as tbe realm of knowledge in 
the sciences and in the arts of civilized life. In laying these 
foundations, we must understand oicr epoch ; and in build- 
ing on them, we must look to the mark of owr high calling. 

The men who founded seats of learning in the past — the 
kings and queens and princes and prelates and statesmen, 
and the more than princely merchants who have thus im- 
mortalized their names — may be truly said to have “builded 
wiser than they knew.” Eton College, on the banks of the 
Thames, was founded by Henry VI, “ to endure in all future 
time,” as the residence of “twenty-five poor scholars, who 
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were there to learn grammar, and also of twenty-five poor 
and infirm men, whose duty it should be there continually 
to pray for the King’s health and welfare so long as he 
lived, and for his soul after he had departed this life.” But 
what a long line of illustrious men among the temporal and 
spiritual rulers of England — statesmen, warriors, divines, 
scholars and poets — has gone forth from those old monastic 
walls since the year 1440, when they were first dedicated to 
“ Blessid Marie of Etone beside Wyndsore.” It is nearly 
five hundred years since the first serge-clad scholar was led 
to the feet of William of Wykeliam at Winchester, and still 
with all the superadded lights of the nineteenth century — 

“ His seventy faithful boys, in these presumptuous days, 

Learn the old truth, speak the old words, tread in the ancient ways ; 

Still for their daily orisons resounds the matin chime ; 

Still linked in holy brotherhood, St. Catherine’s steep they climb; 

Still to their Sabbath worship they troop by Wykebam’s tomb — 

Still in the summer twilight sing their sweet song of Home.” 

How has the name of Oxford been transfigured from glory 
to glory as, taking its original title from the cattle who here 
were wont to ford the shallows of the Isis, it has since 
become the very Mecca of British scholarship, to which the 
tribes of English youth repair from year to year ! How has 
Cambridge lengtliened her cords and strengthened her stakes 
since the year 1110, when Master Gislebert, with three other 
monks, hired a barn on the banks of Cam, in which to give 
public lectures! “Thus from this small source,” as the 
chronicle has it, “ from this small source, which has swollen 
into a great river, we now behold the city of God made 
glad, and all England rendered fruitful by many teachers 
and doctors issuing from Cambridge, as from a most holy 
paradise.” 

As there is no source of blessing so perennial as that of 
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tliose who open the well-heads of learning in a dry and 
thirsty land, so there is no form of beneficence which pre- 
serves and hallows the memory like that which calls on the 
successive generations of men to rise up and bless the found- 
ers and benefactors of our Colleges and Universities. It is 
thus that at Oxford and at Cambridge a round of stated 
days is set apart for the solemn and grateful commemoration 
of all in their annals quorum henefacta late patent, to quote the 
words of the Cambridge statutes under this head. By what 
else in his unfoitunate history is Henry VI so favorably 
known as by the foundation of that College whose antique 
t(^wers are to-day his best monument, as they “crown the 
Watery glades ” near the Royal Castle of England? “ Na- 
tions, and thrones, and reverend laws,” says Sir Roundell 
Palmer, 

Have melted like a dream, 

Yet Wykeham’s works are green and fresh beside the crystal stream. 

In the light that streams through the stained-glass win- 
dows of his Colleges at Winchester and at Oxford, towering 
monuments as they are to his large-hearted and clear- 
headed philanthropy, the world has actually forgotten that 
is was this same munificent prelate who rebuilt the Royal 
Castle of the British kings, erected the grand nave of Win- 
chester Cathedral, repaired the highways of England, 
spanned her rivers with bridges of solid masonry, recovered 
the Hospital of St. Cross from the rapacity of its masters, 
paid the debts of insolvent prisoners, and maintained at his 
hospitable board a retinue of daily pensioners. 

How the name of Sir Thomas Gresham, that “Flower 
of Merchants,” as he was called in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, still smells sweet, and blossoms in the dust — leaving 
behind him, in the College which first gave shelter to the 
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“ Royal Society” of Newton and his associates, a fragrance 
and splendor which surpass all the Flowers of Chivalry that 
bloomed in the wide tract of the Middle Ages. And hence 
it was that the lovers and friends of the saintly Keble in 
England, after he had sung the “Christian Year,” and 
been gathered to the seven-fold harpings of the Chantry in 
Heaven, could find no memorial so suited to keep his name 
forever green as that which they reared in the College but 
recently dedicated to his memory, and which they have 
placed in the galaxy of Oxford, where it shall forever shine 
like a star in the firmament. If what he loved to call “ the 
Oxford moral tone” shall ever die out at that University, we 
may be sure it will die out last of all in Keble College. 

That was a wise choice and a noble which the sturdy bur- 
ghers of Leyden made, when, after their dauntless struggle 
against the power of Spain, they were, as a reward for their 
valor, left to choose between the gift of a university and im- 
munity from taxation. They chose the former, and there- 
by enriched not only themselves, but their posterity to the 
latest generation. And not their posterity alone, for it was 
a Professor of the University of Leyden, who, as editor of 
the Leyden Nouvelles Extraordinaires * in 1780, turned that 
influential organ of European public opinion in favor of 
American Independence at a time when John Adams, our 
Minister in Holland, could gratefully ap[>reciate the value 
of such a championship, and it was this same Professor who 
helped to mould the mind of John Quincy Adams, whose 
name we cannot mention to-night with other than the rev- 
erence due to one who filled the Curule Chair of the Repub- 
lic, and who was no less illustrious for his scholarship than 
for his public services. In this presence, I need but recall 

® A copj of Ibis periodical for a series of years, embracing the term of John 
Adams’s residence in Holland, may be found in ihe Library of Congress. 
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the fact that this student of Leyden University, after he be" 
came President of the United States, was among the most 
steadfast friends, and in the hour of its greatest need, one 
of the nii'St liberal benefactors of the Columbian College, to 
establish in his favor, and in favor of that University beyond 
the sea, an additional claim on our gratitude. 

History tells us how the star of Prussia paled before the 
meteoric genius of Napoleon, and a scholarly tradition also 
records that when, in 1807 , she had gained a nominal peace, 
the King sent for Fichte, the celebrated Professor and spec- 
ulative philosopher, to consult with him as to the best means 
for restoring Prussian pj’estip'e and power. Fichte was true 
to his character as a philosopher and a professor. He ad- 
vised the King, if he wished to regenerate Prussia, to found 
a university which should make Berlin not only the political 
capital of his Kingdom, but the intellectual capital of Ger- 
many, and even of Europe. Such, it is said, were the origin 
and motive of the University of Berlin, and from this heart 
of Prussia, as from a deep and ever-gushing Geyser, what 
a copious stream of learning has flowed out not only to 
quicken that Kingdom, but to gladden the world ! And to- 
U you would read the secret of Sadowa and of Sedan, 
you must search for it not in arsenals crammed with needle- 
guns, but in universities and in public .schools, which make 
Prussia the most enlightened, and therefore the most power- 
ful nation of Europe. 

Shall our College, with its fair beginnings, become a well- 
head of knowledge and of power throughout the land ? How 
has Harvard College, from its small beginnings, grown into 
a great University ? Let President Felton answer : “John 
Harvard’s gift, and the contributions of successive friends 
of learning in the early times, followed by the Hollises, 
the Alfords, the McLeans, the Gores, the Eliots, the Phil- 
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llpses, the Lawrences, the Apptetons, the Gra3's ’’—(time 
■would fail to name all the “saints” of the Harvard calen- 
dar) — “have made the institution what it is to-day” — the 
foremost University in the land. Our College, from the 
mere felicity of its situation at this metropolitan centre, 
where society is broad, liberal, and cultured, has many 
advantages. The learning of the present day, it is impor- 
tant to remark, no longer courts the shades of the cloister, 
hut walks abroad along the highways of empire. Behold 
ho'w, but a few weeks ago, the hand of Bismarck turned 
from protocols and papers of state to indite an autograph 
letter to a private citizen of Italy, the Count Trivulzio, 
begging, in behalf of Professor Mommsen, the loan of a few 
old Latin inscriptions which the Professor needed to clear 
up some disputed question in the Roman history he is 
writing, not for Prussian scholars alone, but for the whole 
literary world. There is nothing esoteric in the learning 
of our day. And what advantages are ours, both for gain- 
ing and diffusing the blessings of highest culture I For 
here, at our very doors, we have the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, perpetually working, under the guidance of its illus- 
trious Secretary, on the boundaries of knowledge in all 
departments, thus literally fullilling the will of its founder 
and exemplifying the highest function of a university, by 
increasing and diffusing knowledge among men. And 
here is the National Library of Congress, with its well-filled 
alcoves, open alike to teachers and scholars for purposes of 
literary or scientific research ; and here, for the study of 
Technology, are the accumulated fruits of American inven- 
tive genius stored in the Patent Office ; and here, for the 
progressive scientific study of Astronomy, is the National 
Observatory; and here is that no' less learned than useful 
school of practical geometers connected with the Coast 
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Survey ; and here are the gardens which, under the keep- 
ing of the Agricultural Department, invite to the study of 
Botany, not in dry herbaria and in dryer tomes, but amid 
flowery walks through wdiich Shenstone would have loved 
to ramble by the side of Linnteus or Hasselquist. And 
here, for the student of Law, are the highest seats of our 
American Themis, as here, for the votaries of>tbe healing 
art, are the priceless treasures of the Medical Museum, %ith- 
out any rival in the world among institutions of its kind ; 
and here, by the munificence of him who stands at the head 
of the governing Board of our College, is the Corcoran Gal- 
lery of the Fine Arts, to keep alive the love of beauty in the 
soul of man. 

God grant that the day may not he far distant when our 
College, already a University in embryo, may be able, by 
the munificence of its endowments, and therefore by the 
range of its studies, to take advantage of all these singular 
opportunities for promoting true culture in all its depart- 
ments. ‘-Learning,” says a modern educator, “may be 
got from books, but not culture. This latter is a tjiore liv- 
ing process, and requires that the student shall at times 
close his book, leave his solitary room, and mino-le with his 
fellow-men.” Where can he do this so well and so profit- 
ably as here, in this Capital of the Nation— here, where, as 
Bacon desiderated, we have “ straitly conjoined” the con- 
ditions both of contemplation and action— “ a conjunction 
like unto that of the two highest planets— Saturn, ihe planet 
of rest and contemplation, and Jupiter, the planet of civil 
society and action?” When our University, from these 
high places of the land shall send her quickening beams 
throughout the length and breadth of the nation, we shall 
have realized equally the prayers of its pious founders and 
the patriotic aspirations of Washington and Jefferson, of 
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Madison and Monroe, as of their illustrious compeers— 
not till then. As they labored and prayed for a National 
University at the seat of the National Grovernment, so to 
this same end let us labor and pray in our generation, that 
we may build worthily and wi-ely and munificently on the 
foundations laid by the Fathers. And thus, perhaps, in 
this the fiftieth year of our academic history, the chime of 
the n,ext Christmas bells shall sweetly blend with the trum- 
pets of our Jubilee. 



